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READING GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS 
By T. H. White 


Look at the peace of inanimate things, 
The sanity of stones, 

The probity of pasture fields, dead trees, 
Old hills and patient bones. 


Giraldus tells us that the Archbishop stood 
To preach at Parc-y-Cappel 

“On a verdant plain ’’—wherefore the people 
Built there a chapel. 


This bishop in eleven eighty-eight 

Preached them the Third Crusade. 

(A footnote adds that “Chapel Field’ now marks 
The sermon that he made.) 


Think, when at Parc-y-Cappel, what young Taffy 
Here took the Cross. 
Did he sing, marching Europe, sad Welsh hymns 
And look at a loss? 


Think of that stream of miserable men, 
The half not knowing 
Where, with their mormals, rags and wretched staffs, 


They were meekly going. 
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Think of the Sickness of the Hoste, the famine, 
The ant-like army’s woe, 
Betrayed by leaders, knackered by black Arabs, 
Eight hundred years ago. 


The sorrow-serpent wound by that Archbishop 
Has wound away its pain: 

But Chapel Field, now churchless, is once more 
A verdant plain. 


Look at the peace of inanimate things, 
The sanity of stones, 

The probity of pasture fields, dead trees, 
Old hills and patient bones. 


CELTIC DESIGN 
By Donagh McDonagh 


THRICE knotted love has made these three minds one 
Which never could meet 

Were they not grafted on one life-filled stem, 

Beating in one heart beat. 


Though the pattern is interwoven, woven and tumed again, 
Colour on colour thrown, 

The thousand shipboard faces of diverse men 

Move on and are blown 


Fast into the heady gale, while the constant line 
Leads ever back 

To one unique destiny and unique face 

Above all storm and sea wrack. 


That vivid high-thrown head, storm blown and wild, 
Commands the course 
Of changing shapes and lives. Snake-head or bird 
Know but one source. 
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An intense pattern lies deep and still 
Under the shell of the mind 

So no one of the three can know or guess 
Why the others are kind. 


Two Poems by R. N. Currey 


PASTEL 
(After Gautier). 


I love to see you in your oval frames ; 
Time-yellowed beauties, still your beauty wears ; 
Your hands hold roses whose slight pallor shames 
Those that have not been plucked a hundred years. 


Your cheeks have felt the wintry rain and squall 
Nipping their pinks and lilies in the bud; 
Squalid, you lie on an embankment stall, 

These patches that you wear are clots of mud. 


The empire of the belles has passed away : 
To Pompadour and Parabére there come 
Disloyal subjects only at this day ; 

And love is buried underneath their tomb. 


But you, forgotten portraits that I love, 

Hold to your nostrils odourless bouquets ; 
Half-smiling at the dreams which once you wove 
About the gallants of those far-off days. 


SAXOPHONE LAUGHTER 


LAUGHTER of a saxophone, 

More inane 

And more obscene 

Than any human laughter, 

Bird or animal laughter : 

Jackasses ; macaws ; —. 
Hyenas with flaccid eyelids, salivating jaws, 
Laughing at carrion ; 


Horses, donkeys, mules, 

Laughing as they yawn, 

Pincer-jaws wide, teeth bared, 

Exposing the skeleton ; 

Laughing, head lolling, till they fall back on their haunches ; 
Laughter of a eunuch 

Rattling in a bodiless mind ; 

Laughter of a duck-billed stick 

Quacking, after a lifetime of discreet service, 
Into Malvolio-like, malevolent laughter ; 
Laughter of a saxophone. 


Laughter of particles of phosgene 
Destroying lung and brain ; 

Of the hormone 

Deciding the fate of a man ; 

Of flesh and bone 

Reduced to function ; 

Sprouting wheels, wings, with a groaning 
Roar and swoop to rain 

Unclean 

Death, with a tune 

Singing in the empty brain-pan ; 
Laughter of a saxophone. 


SHIPS AT UR 


By Lorna Reynolds 


THEY came to the quays of Ur, too, 

Ships. 

They sailed many miles down the great river, 
Euphrates. 

They had fine things on board, too, 

Fine cargoes. 

You know, those romantic products of the East 
One reads of in Masefield’s poem— 

Fragrant cedar-wood from Lebanon, 
Lapiz-lazuli, chalcedony, and gum, 

Spicery and incense and cinnamon, 
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Dried pimpernel and sorrel, 
Pressed leaves, precious herbs, 
Olive oil and honey—it may be— 
I’m not sure about the honey. 
And this happened a very long time ago, 
Thousands of years B.C. 


But—it was a devil of a life, said the people of Ur, 

What with the taxes grown heavy of late, 

The crippling tolls, the high cost of living, 

The upkeep of canals, which the Government was neglecting, 
The inefficiency of civil servants, the rapacity of priests, 
The trouble in the East with our colonies, 

The official favour shown to foreigners, 

The brazen behaviour of modern women,— 

Sara Benath Haran has gone into the camel-business— 
Did you hear ? 

And Shubad Gilgal is off to travel in Persia ! 

And Nina Amarina wants to study cube roots ! 

For a girl—well, really, you know— 

What is the world coming to ? 

And it’s even said—are the children listening, my dear ?— 
It’s even whispered that that dreadful man, 

You know, that Zeyd Ben Akam 

Denies the power of the gods, 

Says he doesn’t believe in Nannar, 

Nannar, the beautiful lord who shines in heaven ! 

Of course he’ll come to a bad end— 

That’s certain— 

Nannar will punish him. 

The times are very bad; yes, very bad indeed, 

And men are very wicked : they were never so wicked before. 
It’s all very bewildering and very discouraging. 

One doesn’t know what to do. 

One just carries on, one supposes, 

One just carries on. 


So they came to the quays of Ur, 
Ships, 

And they talked in the streets of Ur, 
People. 
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Two Poems by Ewart Milne 


THE FIRST MEN 


WANDERED here these ? 

With stones and some speech, 
(Few sounds: not various) 
With fires and by fire apart 


Wandered here these— 

And nameless and long now 
Loam and the loam not 
Speak or can tell. 


Chronicled only by 

Sunset and cockcrow, 

Mute and more distant 
Their skies than these stars. 


No inland idols 
No inscriptions remember them : 
The stray bones remind us 

Not of them but of Hamlet. 


Their need alone— 

Fire and to use it— 
Unswamped by the squalls 
Of Time blowing over. 


OCTOBER POEM 


SEASON of rain and reconditioning. 
Wagtails to the rowans flurrying, 
Smell of wood smoke wet : of furze: 
Rainwater ; skies Pompadour 
(wanting only the cupids) 

The brown change setup. 
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Indoors we 
Linger for a little under these rafters— 
Linger perhaps for a day or a week 
Or a month ; for a little; indoors and 
Gaze outdoors and outdoors 


Linger too; but the loud crows 

Bank and flap like questions, 

Wheeling ; and the hills 

Withheld ; and I think 

“Of course the new year comes. Of course 

It comes.” But this ? 

Is this the testing time? Is this 

The conflict clearly as the leafless look preparing ? 


RELEASE 
By G. M. Brady 


AFTER a season of anticipation, 

Of counting hours within their keyless prison, 
Dark one, let curt light fall across your face, 
And, eyes unlatching hate, trace 

Every roofless roomless wish, the bird 
Figuring its joy, registering your release. 


Then out from pain-walled faces set your steps, 
From passion that is locked in dusty rooms, 
Dark one, and watch now 

How the clouds are anxious to reveal, 

Make swell what you are searching for 
Through bitter skies, the sullen sun. 


And far from corners where the wind confounds 
The rumour of an early spring, Dark one, 

Stand skull-cold on the elemental hill, 

Smell bubble air the brittle rain has burst, 

Join in the quickening water’s tumbling laugh 
As winter drags behind you, crippled with birth. 


Extract from 


THE CARELESS FLOWER 
By Jack B. Yeats 


HE next day the two up on the Fire Height watching one 
spot on the sky-line together, saw it take a shape that 
was the same: a vast hall, a great theatre with a great 

opening larger than any ever seen by either; gold and heavy 
within and crimson curtains heavy with dust, sandy dust, gold 
ropes and gold tassels like ship cables, and ship’s, giant ship’s, 
mops. And a side door open and a swaying green-grey palm 
tree head waved through that door, like a mop head giraffe looking 
into that cave of darkness, a dark cave in comparison to the 
beating sun that came down in the streetway outside. People, 
men all, and all it seemed, sailors, drifted in at that doorway. A 
commissionaire, uniformed, but now the uniform coat rolled and 
tucked away behind him on the floor; he was in his trousers and 
singlet. He gave a perfunctory once-over to all who presented 
themselves at the door. The theatre was a free-for-all. Once 
inside dark men, black and darkly brown, would bring drink on 
dingy red iron trays, sweating even in that shade, stripped to 
grey-white trousers, and coloured waistcoats, unbuttoned, and 
flying, as they staggered about with their load of coloured drink ; 
all the drinks aromatic in that heavy air. The liquor attendants 
carried little bottles of scent with bright flowery labels, and as 
they moved they sprinkled themselves and the air before them. 
So lavish their handling sometimes even the surface of the drink 
was scented from the bottles. Old scents long forgotten but 
could have been recalled, if time be given them to recall anything, 
by Gaw and Mark, moving now about among the throng of sailors 
so silent and so absorbed in drinking, and in rustling down paper 
or tinkling down metal money on the battered red trays. The 
drop scene was down as yet. A scene of Venice perhaps, but 
with more gilded domes and minarettes, oh and pagodas as well, 
and two fine ships. One, an artist’s, a distemper artist’s fancy 
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ship, but the other superimposed on the whole structure of Venice, 
or whatever port it was, was a brig, perfect in every detail, and 
so vast was that drop scene, it was created, erected there, sitting 
in the green water on a scale of three inches to the foot. And 
there were toes there among those sailors so narrow and so neat, 
that they could have been put on her ratlines. She flew no 
national flag. Had she done so Mark and Gaw knew as quickly 
as they saw she flew none, that, had she done so, men armed with 
knives would have cut footholds on her canvas sides, climbed 
them, and cut away the flag or cut down any defending of it. 
And her name, large and newly gilded, read “ Plenty Sleep.” 

The stage at the foot of the drop scene was dusty and worn, 
and at each corner of the proscenium was a dark cavernous hole. 
As the sailors watched these holes, an old rat, grey and grim, 
looked out of the hole on the starboard side, and with a super- 
cilious trot, passed across the whole width of the stage and whisked 
down into the port-side hole. A moment later an amused murmur 
from hackmen and taxi drivers in the hot street told that the 
rat had left the theatre and sought a better home in the public 
garden, where a number of the cadets of his house had set up 
housekeeping beneath a large equestrian statue, twice equestrian, 
a magnificent man of marble rode one horse and led another by 
a grass halter. 

After a time, the audience—they could not be rightly called an 
audience for they had heard nothing as yet, but the tinkling of 
their own drink—rose, stretched themselves, and filed out into 
the street. 

Gaw and Mark saw them wandering about, reading the 
posters of the performance ; some of them could read them, but 
all understood the pictures. Some of the sailors curled up under 
palms in the public gardens. Then some noise as of a bell sub- 
terranily rung brought all men back to theatre, and again the 
scent sprinkling men in the coloured waistcoats sold them drinks. 
Three times they came, that patient audience, and three times 
withdrew. The fourth time they returned one of them had a 
bell ; he had bought it from a hackman who had cut it from his 
horse’s head-stall. The sailor who had the bell had it hidden 
away and silenced in his pocket, until all had come in to the 
auditorium and had begun again to suck at their drink. Then 
he produced the bell and began ringing it. It seemed so loud 
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that Mark and Gaw turned their faces to each other across the 
level rocks and each was pressing his hands against his ears. The 
bell rang, and rang and rang, so filling all the spaces before the 
curtain that the curtain began to slowly rise, and the bell-ringing 
became less dense in sound as though it poured its yelling into 
the great cavernous stage which showed nothing but a grey, 
dirty trestle and a back cloth hanging crooked—a back cloth of 
some giant kitchen from an English pantomime. The stage was 
unlit. From the wing a tall, narrow man in a crimson velvet 
suit, cut like evening dress. He had yellow hair and over it a 
yellower wig with a fringe low over his brow. In his hand he 
carried a shining new revolver, like a cowboy’s revolver. It had 
a shopman’s green card label dangling from the trigger. The 
man in the crimson evening dress lifted the revolver and held 
its muzzle under his chin, above raked away his long sheep-like 
face sloping back. He pulled the trigger. There was smoke and 
a splitting crack. The sailor bell ringer who had stopped ringing, 
began again. The suicide lay in his blood and velvet on the 
stage. 

Two elderly, square-built sailors climbed with difficulty, 
being stiff before their time, on to the stage, turned the miserable 
corpse over, then stood up and the older of the two holding up 
his hand for silence, roared as from a ship’s figure-head in a fog 
off the Bacalou Banks, ‘‘ Mort, dead, stiffed, gone, life taken, his 
stuff done, passed out, out, no more, farewell, Bon voyage, so 
long. Collection, wife and family, perhaps? Nothing doing.”’ 

As he spoke the drop scene was slowly coming down and 
presently the two seamen were hidden from sight. The bell-man 
began again. He rang for five minutes. He made more noise 
this time, for a small young sailor, a boy, was crying rather loudly, 
refusing to be comforted, even by the bright, canary-gold waistcoat 
and brown belly against which his curly head was pressed, by 
one of the drink attendants. 

After the five minutes of loud bell, the curtain slowly began 
to rise again, but there was sawdust in the centre of the stage. 
Four tall, stoutly-built women came in with their hands on each 
other’s shoulders, and danced from one side of the stage to the 
other. They were in tights the colour of pink blotting paper, 
and they had high laced boots the same colour, very old-fashioned. 
As they danced they threw about the sawdust and upon the 
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pink of their boots was spattered pimples of blood and sawdust. 
Very old-fashioned. One of the dancers, the one on the left, 
became a little faint or exhausted, dropped out of the dance and 
leant against the gold corner of the proscenium arch. A very 
handsome sailor, olive-complexioned, a pink shirt with a frill of 
lace on its band, took a pale blue silk handkerchief from his 
breast pocket, wiped the rim of his glass carefully and signalled 
to an attendant, who took the drink to the dancer who was 
weakening. She drank one-third of the drink ; she was right to 
stop there, it was a man’s drink, a grown man’s, fortified twice— 
once by the attendant and once, from the hip, by the man with 
the olive complexion. When the attendant brought back the 
glass to him he drained it, took his white hat off to the dancer, 
and walked out into the street, where he sidled on to a tramcar, 
and trundled away into the city quarters. 

Gaw and Mark saw him enter a dark stone office building in 
a narrow street. Narrow as it was, one side was in a blaze of 
sunlight. They saw him in a wide office room, a wide table of 
dark polished wood ; the walls panelled in other polished woods. 
One picture hanging in a panel, an engraving from a Daguero 
type of a man with blazing eyes, dark side whiskers, a high stock 
and collar, and epaulettes that even in the cold engraving sparkled. 
At the wide table in a round chair sat a middle-aged man, white- 
faced and broad white hands. His clothes dark, close woven 
grey. The olive-skinned sailor was standing by a great window 
looking down on sea water. The window was open wide; the 
sea water was grey, tumbled, and as unlike the tropical glances 
of the street below as human imagination could conceive. It 
was a sea that twirled and sucked and boiled up angrily, and it 
was underneath the window’s edge, for there was an overhanging 
storey to the store house there. The middle-aged man rose from 
his chair, came over to the window and laid his white round 
hand on the olive, long, narrow, hand of the sailor, and he said, 
tossing his head slightly backward ‘“‘ Now what thing to happen, 
in the whole world, would make you tie yourself to that old 
letter-press and throw yourself into this. What thing?” And 
the sailor said, thinking as he spoke, ‘ At least twelve things 
might happen for which I would do that.’”’ And the middle-aged 
man said “ There is only one thing for which I would do it, and 
that is if you were to do it first.” 


SAPPHO 
By W. B. Stanford 


THE poets’ convictions of immortality— 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime, 
and 

Exegi monumentum aere perennius 

Regalique situ pyramidum aliwus, 


and the like—are impressive because they have so often been 
right. And the poets’ often voiced scorn for mere grammarians 
and metrists is frequently unchallenged for much the same reason. 
But sometimes time and the grammarians have their revenge. 
There would be little to maintain Sappho’s ancient fame to-day 
if it were not that a few scholiasts thought fit to cite some excerpts 
from her work to illustrate academic points of metre or singularities 
of diction. It was only because it illustrated the figure anaphora 
(repetition) that Demetrius preserved the lines on Hesperus 
Evening Star that bringest home what gleaming dawn has 
scattered wide, 
Bringing sheep and bringing goat and bringing home each 
mother’s child. 


A metrical irregularity saved 
The moon is set 
And the Pleiads gone 
Midnight is past and the hours go by 
I lie alone, 


whose sheer simplicity in an age of poetry still dominated by an 
elaborate epic technique must have been as startling as the 
Lyncal Ballads in 1798. Its sentiment is one of the elemental 
sources of pathos. A few years ago it was repeated as the theme- 
song of a musical film—I quote from memory 

The moon is high 

The night is blue 

And here am I 

But where are you ? 
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where it would be idle to argue for literary influence. They 
are alike because each is portraying an age-old situation with 
unadorned precision. Nor would Sappho think it disparaging to 
her insight that two and a half thousand years after her death a 
Hollywood lyric-writer should approve her choice of words and 
imagery. 

Pathos is inherent in much of Sappho’s work—the pathos 
of love and of loneliness and of things past. But for all this it 
was no better quality than grammatical and metrical peculiarities 
that saved from time’s mould or the zealots’ fires these— 

Sweet mother—ah surely I cannot attend to my loom and my 
weaving. 

Frail Aphrodite has tamed me, and love for a youth keeps me 
grieving, 

and (D. G. Rossetti’s versions) 
Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost bough, 
eas on the topmost twig—which the pluckers forgot some- 
ow,— 


Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it till now, 
which is probably a simile for the bride in an epithalamium, and 
its sadder counterpart 

Like the wild hyacinth flower, which on the hills is found, 

Which ae passing feet of the shepherds for ever tear and 

wound. 


Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground. 
This last caught the imagination of Catullus six hundred years 
later— 
. velut pratr 
Ultimi flos praetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est, 


and Virgil echoed it after him 


Purpureus velutt cum flos succisus aratro 
Languesciut moriens . 


Fortunately for the good name of Greek literary criticism 
not all the scanty relics of Sappho have to be quarried from 
treatises on rhetoric or metrics. It is to the lasting credit of 
the two finest ancient critics of poetic style, Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus and the unknown author of the famous tract ‘ On the 
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Sublime’ (a misleading but firmly established rendering of the 
Greek Peri Hupsous), that they chose and preserved for poetic 
value and nothing else the only two complete poems by Sappho 
that we have. These are the superb Invocation to Aphrodite 
and her Like to a god whose naked directness has baffled many 
translators from Catullus onwards. (Catullus, finest of Latin 
lyric poets, was much influenced by Sappho ; besides his trans- 
lations and metrical imitations the very verse-name of his beloved, 
Lesbia, was a compliment to the Aeolic poetess.) This unassumed 
simplicity which Sappho uniquely commands, when joined to her 
childlike unintellectualised appreciation of sensuous experience, 
sometimes distils to a quality of poetry rarely paralleled except 
by the masters of the Japanese ¢anka, as in this of hers 


Coo] rain-showers come singing 
Down through the apple-boughs : 
From flickering leaves 

A drowsiness falls. 


One other ally has fought for Sappho against oblivion. In 
the last fifty years, as if touched by dilatory remorse, the sands 
of Egypt—dry and preservative as the grammarians’ text-books— 
have revealed some long fragments on torn papyrus rolls. Un- 
luckily most are badly damaged and they rarely allow even a 
whole sentence to be read. A few, however, are whole enough 
to show flashes of beauty. Amongst these, particularly fine and 
typically Sapphic is the Ode to Anactoria beginning 


A host of horsemen or foot or a fleet of ships 
Some say is the finest sight upon all the black earth, 
But I say the fairest is always whatever one loves. 


Sappho’s work was probably never voluminous. But now 
out of the Alexandrian edition containing nine books of verse 
hardly three hundred lines survive intact. Yet there is enough 
unfaded brilliance still in these few shreds to maintain her tradi- 
tional title of The Tenth Muse. One can still discern in them 
the chief qualities of fine lyric verse: the intense sincerity and 
frankness of her emotions, her passion for beauty, her natural and 
unstilted diction, and rhythmic subtlety. Though her imagination 
ranges far afield in the world of nature and mythology the axis 
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of all her thought and feeling turns on her personal relations 
with her friends and rivals, now in praise and gladness, now in 
anger and anguish. To one who refused to join her circle she 
wrote (Thomas Hardy’s version) 

Dead shalt thou lie; and nought 

Be told of thee or thought 


For thou hast plucked not of the Muses’ tree: 
And even in Hades’ halls 
Amidst thy fellow-thralls 


No friendly shade thy shade shall company ! 
Only one line survives from another ode perhaps to a deserter 
of her friendship 


And I once loved you Atthis long ago. 


For all her passion and intensity she could be humorous : 


The janitor’s feet are twelve yards long 
Five cows’ hides went into his shoes 
Ten cobblers worked on the job. 


Her phrasing is generally as simple and as satisfying as 
spring water. In a time when the conventional epic similes 
were expected to extend over at least three or four lines she 
was brave enough to write ‘ paler than hay,’ ‘ whiter than an egg,’ 
‘goldener than gold.’ Her epithet for love, ‘ bitter-sweet,’ has 
never been out of currency. 

Moving in the light and shade of her moods we find what 
have since become the stock-in-trade of every lyric poet—birds, 
flowers, moon and stars, dawn and evening, the voices of children, 
the golden notes of the Lydian lyre, together with things of 
feminine delight—perfumes, fabrics, and jewellery. Little is 
mentioned which she could not have met within the circuit of 
her island garden, from 

The golden chick-peas growing on the shores 


to 
The nightingale the yearning-voiced messenger of the spring. 


Of her life hardly anything is known and imaginative supple- 
ments have been unhappy. She lived in Lesbos in the second 
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half of the seventh century B.C. Alcaeus, her only equal as a 
poet of the Greek personal lyric, from neighbouring Mitylene, 
was her friend and admirer. A line from his poem to her sur- 
vives— 

Violet-tressed, holy, softly-smiling Sappho. 


It is our only authentic portrait. The tradition that she 
visited Sicily may be true, but the romantic story of her death 
by leaping from the Leucadian rock because of unrequited love 
for Phaon is almost certainly a fiction. 

Like Socrates among the young men of Athens two hundred 
years later, Sappho became the centre of a group of women 
dedicated to a cult of beauty and wisdom. Unlike Socrates, 
who even so did not escape calumny, she expressed her personal 
affection for the members of this group in terms of passionate 
intensity. The full pulse of undisguised love beats in her descrip- 
tions of her gladness in their presence, her yearning in their 
absence, her jealousy if they leave her, anger if they slight her. 
In ancient Greece friendship and love were not so carefully dis- 
tinguished as now—indeed the commonest term for them included 
the two. No creed of asceticism or taint of pornography had 
arisen to cloud aesthetic admiration and emotional intimacy in 
friendship. A later age that judged every social relationship in 
terms of sexual indulgence, incapable of conceiving passionate 
friendship without eroticism, used its prurient imagination to 
invent the scandals that still cling to the name of Sappho and 
her home. It was only one of the many smudgings of Hellenic 
subtlety and fineness by Roman coarseness, but it was the worst. 
Just as Horace’s metrical imitations turned the fluent lightness 
of the Greek Sapphics into lumpish Latin hymn-tunes, so Horace’s 
compatriots distorted a garden of the Muses into something 
beyond a scene from Petronius or Juvenal. Thanks to recent 
works of unchallengeable scholarship only the ignorant will be 
deceived by them now. Time can cleanse as well as besmirch. 
The gossip-writers of the Imperial City have vainly done their 
worst. We gladly turn from them to search the lumber rooms 
of the grammarians and the rubbish-heaps of Egypt for truer 
knowledge of this 


Violet-tressed, holy, softly-smiling Sappho. 


A FABLE 


By Mary Lavin 


GS" was the most beautiful woman they had ever seen and 
so they hated her. The women feared that she would 

dim their own glory, and the men disliked her because 
they felt she was inaccessible, even to the strongest and most 
fierce of them. The women need not have feared for the orchid 
does not take from the beauty of the bluebell. The men need 
not have disliked her because they could not possess her 
body, for, had they been wiser men than they were they would 
have realised that a woman of such incandescent beauty belonged 
to every eye that looked on her. So the beauty of Helen had 
belonged to every man in Greece and Menalaus had no greater 
desire to drag her back from Troy across the coiling waters than 
had the least man among the men of Greece, hammering the 
curved boards, banging the singing rivets. But the men in the 
village where this beauty came to live were not wise men, nor 
were they generous, nor yet were they kind. 

There is no need to try and describe her face for faces such 
as hers cannot be described, except by some idea like the idea 
we have been given of the face of Helen by the man who said 
that it launched a thousand ships. You may say of her, if you 
wish, that she was like a bough of apricot blossoms. She came 
to the village quietly one evening after dusk, to live in the house 
of her fathers that had been shut up for nearly a generation. 
She came without warning and that in itself was a mark against 
her with the people of the countryside. The first they saw of 
her was on the top of a long and insecure ladder climbing up 
on to the roof of her house and poking at the lichen cushions on 
the tiles with a little cane. She wore trousers, like a man, 
and the lines of her lovely body were seen in silhouette against 
the blue breast of the sky. Her face was framed in the gold-lace 
of her hair. She was beautiful every hour of the day, but, in 
the early sunlight she was perhaps most beautiful, and the villagers 
got the full impact of her starshining beauty upon their shrinking 
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and unprepared eyes. They all saw her. The demesne was on 
a hilly ridge of the valley and so they all saw her. They felt a 
shock run through their bodies at the sight of her. They did 
their work badly all that day, as men and women do who work 
after the gusts of a great emotion have subsided and left an 
inexpressible lassitude of spirit and of body. © ; 

Next day they were themselves again, with energy to satisfy 
their curiosity about the newcomer. There was not much to be 
found out except that she intended to live in the old house per- 
manently. She was going to have the house redecorated. That 
meant to the minds of the people in the valley that she was a 
spendthrift. They further decided that, as like as not, she would 
give big parties when the house was ready and that they would 
be attended by young and very gay people. That meant that 
she was fast. And so the legend grew that this exquisite creature 
was hateful in mind and heart. It was indeed a pity that she 
did not have one small flaw, even one. If one little ivory shell 
of her teeth were only turned or crooked they might have found 
her more human. If once in a while, even once in the April of 
every year when the chemist in the valley put sarsparilla on his 
windows, if, even then, she had one spot on her skin they would 
not have been so grudging of praise whenever she passed them on 
the roads. But not one single flaw had she, and as she cantered 
over the fields the wind and rain could only blush and never 
redden her cheeks; they could cluster and tangle, but never 
untidy, her hair. 

Every day she rode along the roads and if she sometimes 
shyly smiled at one of the people she met on the wayside they 
hurried home to tell their friends how she had sneered at them. 
Her own friends came from the city, and the windows in the big 
house on the hill were lit all night and patterned over with the 
passing and repassing of human figures. Presumably her friends 
were fond of her, although when their cars came careering into 
the market square, and they wanted to know the way to her 
house, they were not always careful, nor just, in the description 
they gave of her in order to show who they meant and whose 
house they sought. Some of these friends were very pretty 
too. The postmistress who lived just in the square and who 
always rushed out into the dusty road to tell the drivers the 
way, before the wife of the haberdasher across the street could 
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open her door to get out, gave it as her opinion that there was 
one very handsome girl among her friends. This girl was 
dark-haired with soft peach-skin cheeks. She had a clearcut 
profile and she would have been perfect only for a small cast in 
her left eye. The whole village was interested in the beautiful 
girl with the cast in her eye. When they saw her at the Meet 
of the Harriers they were delighted with her. The poor girl. 
It was such a pity about her eye, because she was so beautiful. 
They stood around the Town Hall to watch the riders and the 
hounds pass by, into the copse behind the demesne. They noticed 
with satisfaction that there were more gentlemen talking to her 
than to any other woman, and that there was always one ready 
to slip from his mount and do her a service, light her cigarette, 
tighten her girth-strap or pick up her fallen whip. There was 
one other girl who was very popular and she also was a guest 
from the big house. The gentlemen from the surrounding county 
seemed to be very attentive to her also. And she was very 
pretty too. As the postmistress said, she would have been nicer 
than the dark girl if only her nose were not a little too long. And 
she had a lovely expression too. On that they were all agreed. 
In fact it was doubtful whether those who were mounted or those 
who were watching their performances had the greater enjoyment 
that morning at the first Meet of the year. The enjoyment of 
the villagers, and perhaps that of an odd person here and there 
among the members of the Hunt, was increased by an added 
pleasure later in the day, when the beautiful owner of the big 
house on the hill was forced to dismount at one point of the 
road and open a gate for herself. There had seemed to be no 
one on the spot at the moment, or no one looking her way. No 
one looking her way, I think. When she was on the ground and 
pulling off her yellow string gloves to open the wire knot that 
served as a lock, one or two of the gentlemen rode up and were 
about to help her, but she had opened the gate and was already 
leading the mare through. It did not seem worth while to knot 
up the wire for her, anyway she was nearly finished doing it up 
herself. What extraordinary hands she had, like the unbelievable 
unflawed plaster hands of the draper’s dummies. And watching 
the swiftly moving hands the men thought of the hands of wives 
and sweethearts that they had kissed and caressed, and strangely 
enough those hands were either red or slightly chapped or, indeed, 
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definitely stubby. To tell the truth the perfection of this 
fabulously beautiful girl was really beginning to get on the nerves 
of the whole neighbourhood. If only she had managed to look 
tired after those energetic rides across country the spell might 
have been broken earlier than it was, but when she looked tired 
her eyes were deeper than the pools of the bog, and the blue 
veins that faintly beat in her forehead made her skin more like 
porcelain than ever. The veins were like the blue mark of the 
potter’s underglaze. She looked more lovely than ever, but of 
course by this time what had unconsciously irritated everyone 
was the one thing that they would not admit to exist. In short, 
before very long, no one for miles away from the big house was 
aware that a face such as only forms in flesh once every hundred 
years had come to gaze on, and be gazed upon, by them. 

Then one day when the Hunt was once more meeting at the 
square and the beautiful girl came riding down the hilly lawn 
from her house an accident occurred. It was very slight, but it 
had a deep effect on the hearts and minds of the people who 
witnessed it. She had ridden down the hill and those who had 
seen her coming through the branching trees were preparing to 
stare at her insolently as she sailed over the ditch that divided 
her own demesne from the tree-shaded village street where the 
horses and riders, the hounds and the spectators were gathered. 
She rose in the air and with sure feet the mare brought her forelegs 
clear of the thorny bank. It was, as usual, a clean and graceful 
jump and no one was prepared for the unexpected way the high 
hanging strand of bramble switched her face. 

The branch of briar switched her face and its thorns tore 
into her flesh. With the force of the slashing twig she was thrown 
from her mount and with the pain of its lashing sting she lay 
where she fell, silent, still, face-upward in the grassy tangled 
ditch. Her eyes were closed like the eyes of an old-fashioned 
china doll and her lashes lay flat on her cheeks in an adorably 
old-fashioned way. Her hair was spread around her seemingly 
sleeping face like a fine gold filigree fan, and some strands still 
clung upwards caught on the thorns of the undergrowth, taut 
wires of finely spun whitegold. 

Everyone in the street seemed to see the accident in its least 
details. And perhaps the momentousness of her beauty and the 
momentousness of it having come among them dawned on their 
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slow and dull-eyed minds for they acted with a dignity beyond 
the power of prophecy to foresee in their heavy faces one moment 
before this moment. They did not rush. They did not shout, 
or scream. Slowly they came over towards the ditch where she 
lay like figures in a play acting at the will of some artistic producer 
rather than at the cat-call of their instinct to stare at blood. 

For the blood that had crept into the scratches and weals 
on her face had come slowly too, but with more sinister advance 
from cut to cut, until, on the pale white porcelain cheek there 
was a blood etching of the briar branch itself. 

After the first moments of unnatural calm, the wonder in 
the eyes of the villagers gave place to a sudden pity in their hearts 
and that gave way to the skill and strength of their limbs as they 
lifted her up on strong shoulders and wordlessly carried her back 
to her house on the hill. 

All day the image of her face as they had last seen it stayed 
in the minds of those people and the colours and contours of 
things habitually in their minds ran together all day long to 
make images of what they had seen in slightly different forms. 
So, when the postmistress pressed down the deckle-edged, and 
bright red, stamp upon a glossy white envelope she shivered. 
For her mind had made a new image of the porcelain skin with 
the briar etching on the face of a girl so beautiful that the post- 
mistress let her tears fall freely on an envelope that had cost 
more to the dozen than her own black blouse. And when the 
gardener at the convent was picking a red lady-bug from the frail 
white petals of a winter cyclamen he sighed and thought he had 
never seen a more beautiful thing in all this world and in all his 
life than this white cyclamen petal, and nothing more cruel or 
more frightening than this red-backed insect that he flung to the 
ground in disgust. For, although he did not know it himself, he 
was thinking of a face in a ditch. And the schoolmaster went to 
his book case that day and took down Macbeth although he did 
not particularly like it and could not say to save his soul why 
he wanted to read it again. But when he came to the description 
of Duncan’s death he surprised himself by exclaiming “ Ah. . . 
hereitis. . .” as he drew a pencil mark along the famous lines 
that tell how Duncan’s silver skin was laced with his golden blood. 
He left the book open at that page and took out a cambric handker- 
chief to wipe his glasses. And the draper’s wife who had wrung 
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the neck of a pure white pullet and seen the jet of red spurt over 
the silken feathers, had said that life was very cruel. The whole 
village felt that life was very cruel and so they lined themselves 
up as allies of its most pitiful victim. 

For the beautiful girl was pitifully scarred. After staying 
in a shaded room for three weeks she had come out one day deter- 
mined to ignore the markings on her skin. It happened, for life 
is full of unrelated coincidences, that she had long been threatening 
to go up on the roof and see if she could whether or not there was 
room for a skylight between the two chimneys on the east side 
of the library. And for the first time since her fall the people 
down in the streets saw her, and it might almost have been the 
first day that she came among them, for they paused to look up 
at her figure against the blue and they said they had never seen 
any one or any thing more beautiful and that she would be the 
most beautiful girl in the world if it were not for her scarred 
face. And the postmistress called a messenger boy and told him 
to go up to the big house and tell the mistress that the letter 
she had sent to be posted that morning, the letter to the doctor 
in Vienna, was not sufficiently stamped. It was none of her 
business of course, but she was sure that the young lady wouldn’t 
want such an important letter to be understamped. It must be 
important. It was probably a letter about her face to some 
clever foreign doctor. As the boy went up the hill she watched 
the figure on the distant roof. She was curling around the chimney 
pots like a great cat, light, deft, lithe, sleek and lovely. Those 
were the words of the schoolmaster and not the postmistress, for 
he too, was watching her. He wondered how she managed for 
books, his were old of course, but at any rate he’d mention it to 
her house steward, would say to him that she was welcome to 
any of his, he could make out a list of them some night, or perhaps 
if she was passing the school-house some day he could give the 
children transcription, or perhaps she’d come after school 
hours? . . . Butno . . . Better when the children would 
be there because it would not be right that any breath of shame 
should fan such a lovely creature. It was really too bad about 
heraacer only tokathate. mane 

Her face was worse than might be imagined from the nature 
of the accident, but there were two reasons for this : firstly, the 
force with which she rode against the lash of the thorn was so 
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great that the skin was displaced and had to be sewn, secondly, 
fine porcelain cracks easier than delph and shows the mark of its 
mending. But if the villagers had been unable to bear the beauty 
of her unscarred face they seemed to long for the sight of her now. 
If a farmer’s lad delayed and dallied with his fork or harrow 
when he saw her coming to a closed gate, it was not in order to 
humiliate her into opening it herself but in order that she might 
be forced to alight and be nearer to him as he ran with well timed 
speed to fumble the wire-lock and mumble his regrets at not 
being quicker. And if he did not get there in time he would 
have a little spray of violets or a soft showery branch of pussy 
willow in his hat and he would pull it out and offer it to her as 
naturally as if she were his sweetheart and they had lain in the hay 
together. And that evening he would say to his mother that 
she was a very civil lady and that if it wasn’t for that mark on 
her face she’d be the finest lady in the land. And his mother 
would ask how her cheek looked and the boy would say there 
was no sign of blood on it now at all, but her skin was all puckered 
up. “I know,” his mother would assure him, “ like the grooves in 
a carving dish.” ““See,’”’ she would say and take one down from the 
dresser and show him the way a branching rill was made in the 
china to let the gravy flow into one well. And he had nodded 
that it was exactly like that but whether he meant the colour and 
smoothness of the skin or the scar on the skin he did not really 
indicate. And he would tell his mother how he had given her 
the flowers and his mother would boast about it to the rest of the 
villagers, for they all loved her dearly and were glad to serve 
her. Were it not for the scar on her face, would she not be the 
most beautiful girl in the country ? 

For two years she lived quietly in the valley, beloved by all 
those who dwelt in it with her. Then one day she got a letter 
from the doctor in Vienna (and, although it is not important, 
let it be recorded that it was insufficiently stamped) saying that 
he was of the opinion that by now an adequate length of time 
had been let lapse since the wounds had been made, and that the 
time had come when it would be safe and advisable to have new 
skin grafted over the scars. She told the people in the valley 
and they were glad and they lit candles for her safety in the 
chapel on the hill. They went to the station to see her off and 
one little cripple boy threw white heather into the smoky little 
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carriage of the train as it left the station, noisily and fussily. 
Her pale and serene face was pressed to the plate glass window 
to see the last of the kind but stupid folk and they thought how 
beautiful she would be were it not for the unfortunate mark on 
her cheek. ; 
All the time that she was away they kept candles lighting 
before the shrine of the Beautiful Virgin, who was indeed very 
beautiful and would be more so still were it not for the fact that 
the paint from her blue mantle had run a little and stained her 
face a rather dark colour. They prayed that she would not be 
hurt by the foreign nurses and the foreign doctor, and they prayed 
that she would not be scarred worse when she returned. But 
for her return to beauty and perfection they did not pray because 
they did not believe that such a thing were possible, and further- 
more they did not remember what she looked like when she was 
perfect, and still furthermore they had loved her as she was. 
So, when, one day and unexpected, she arrived at the little station 
and walked up the street the people ran out of the shops and the 
children ran out of the schools and her mare put its bay head 
over the wall of the demesne and all with excited clamour welcomed 
her home. But as in all public demonstrations of this kind they 
spoke more to each other than to her and looked almost exclusively 
at each other rather than at her; she had passed in her own 
gates and up to her own hall-door and had entered the house and 
been seen in silhouette against her bedroom blind by the crowd 
of kind and happy people before anyone noticed whether or not 
she had been cured. They consulted each other, and none of 
them, not even the postmistress, not even the schoolmaster, not 
even the station-master and not even the harbourmaster (this was 
a purely honorary appointment in the inland valley) had noticed 
whether or not the scars were healed and concealed. Somehow 
they thought that they were not, and lulled themselves with this 
decision so that they were enabled to rest all through that summer 
night and rise refreshed the next morning. She was not on the 
roof this morning, but she rode courageously out over the ditch 
where she had fallen and they had all been so impressed by her 
spirit and bravery that of course they forgot to look at her 
face that day too. On the third day she sent a messenger down 
to the chandler for some candles for her dinner table and the 
messenger had returned to say there were no candles to be had 
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in the village. That is absurd, she thought, but she could not 
remedy matters by saying so and she merely sent the messenger 
to the church to borrow a few unblessed candles with the promise 
of returning a dozen for every one she borrowed. The clergy 
were disappointed to lose the opportunity of closing such a friendly, 
uncommercial and profitable deal, but the fact was they had no 
candles. That really was absurd. She put on a very becoming 
hat and went down to the village. The first person she met was 
the postmistress, but the draper’s wife came over with her daughter 
and the daughter’s fiancé the chemist, before they had spoken 
two words. So there was quite a crowd there when she asked 
about the shortage of candles. They all agreed with her that it 
was a ridiculous state of affairs but they could not suggest any 
reason for it. Suddenly the postmistress clapped her hands 
together, but they did not ask her what she had remembered, 
because they knew she would tell them. Before they had time 
to go away she was reminding them that there were no candles 
because there had been so many burned in the chapel for the last 
month. That explained the shortage of candles but when the 
beautiful woman asked why they were burning all those candles 
there was not one who could remember. They called over 
the farmer’s boy, who was sneaking by at the moment behind 
a wagon of hay in order that they would not notice the big bunch 
of bluebells in his hat, and they asked him if he could remember 
why they had lit so many candles before the Virgin last month. 
And he had said quite simply that they had lit them for the 
safety of the operation. The woman from the big house had 
been grieved to hear that someone had been operated on in the 
village, but they assured her that no one in the village had been 
operated on at all. Then she suddenly remembered her own 
operation and asked if it could possibly be that out of their kindness 
they had. . . but she didn’t get time to finish for, of course, 
they all remembered with a rush and began to tell her together. 
But they stopped as suddenly as they began and stared into her 
face. She was cured. She was completely cured and there was 
not the least trace of her scars. In fact, her sufferings had made 
her an impossible bit more lovely. She was indeed the most 
beautiful woman they had ever looked upon. And they hurried 
away with brief excuses to tell their husbands and children, for 
it will be remembered that she had not been up on the roof this 
D 
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time and they had not all seen her. And as they hurried along 
the streets they began to wonder if her manner was exactly the 
same? If her clothes were in as perfect a taste as they had 
been when she was going away. For the force of the unendurable 
quality of perfect beauty was working in their minds already. 
The farmer’s boy got suddenly impatient with his sentimental 
bouquet and was about to throw them in the hedge when he 
pondered on all that had happened. As they went their various 
ways they all pondered on what had happened and next minute 
they were coming back with their husbands and children to ask 
the beautiful woman to be their Harvest Queen in the Autumn 
of the year. For just as the unendurable pain of her perfect 
beauty was entering the heart of these people there entered also 
the steel and iron of a faint suspicion and it grew with every 
step they took towards her where she stood at the stone trough 
in the market square while her bay mare with the cream coloured 
mane drank the sunwarm water. For these people who were 
stupid did not believe in beauty and so they did not believe either 
that the operation was really successful. They believed that after 
a time the scars would show out through the new skin again. 
They believed this so firmly that they loved her more than ever 
before. And the girls with moles on their faces and the men 
who had married women with double chins, were one in secretly 
pitying her as she stood there lovely as the water in which she 
was reflected. The gods were good to these stupid people for 
some reason of their own and permitted many of them before 
they died to have their vision without in anyway spoiling the 
beauty of the beautiful woman. For after many, many years 
had passed and she had married and borne children and held her 
grandchildren in her arms Time at last cracked the porcelain 
skin into the faint red lines of broken veins. And the gappy 
gums of men who were old when she was young who was now 
old, muttered that they had lived to see the prophecies of their 
fathers come true and that the brambly briar had shown out 
through the new skin after all. But if they were stupid they had 
gained some grain of wisdom and they said before they put their 
arms into the outheld shroud that they didn’t know why she had 
bothered to go away and have new skin grafted over the 
brambly, briary patches on her cheeks, for indeed, they said, she 
was more beautiful with than without them. 
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Samedi, 18 Septembre—A 7 heures départ de 1l’auberge 
d’Avoca et route le long de la rive droite de la délicieuse riviére 
par Newbridge et Castle McAdam en face des bois de Bally Arthur, 
les plus beaux que j’aie vus, jusqu’au Second Meeting. Un peu 
au dela se trouve l’auberge dite Wooden Bridge au pied du Knock- 
na-mo-hill d’ou l’on a une vue admirable des trois vallées de 
l’Avoca, de l’Aughrim et des deux riviéres réunies. __ Elle égale 
presque celle de Castle Howard et a une beauté de plus, la mer 
dont l’azur s’étend dans le lointain au dessus des bois de Shelton 
et de Kilcarra. _J’ai déjeuné a cette auberge, puis quittant la 
grande route de Rathdown a4 Avoca j’ai pris 4 droite, et enfilé la 
route de Tinahely en c6toyant l’Aughrim qui coule a travers une 
gorge d’une beauté moins célébre que celle d’Avoca mais presqu’ 
aussi séduisante—les bois et les rochers s’y marient avec cet effet 
merveilleux que je n’ai rencontré qu’en Irlande. Malheureusement 
la vallée n’est étroite que bien peu de temps, bientét elle s’élargit 
et la route montant sur la céte a droite, s’éloigne du ruisseau. 
Le pays devient sec, nu, et monotone et contraste péniblement 
avec les beautés que l’on vient de quitter. Les routes sont détest- 
ables mais heureusement le temps a été superbe aujourd’hui. Par 
miracle, pas une seule averse. Aprés avoir déjeuné une 2e fois 
pour 3 pence 4 Coolattin village prés de Matun, je suis arrivé vers 
4 heures 4 Tullow ou Tullagh, ville du Comté de Carlow sur la 
Slaney ot il y a un couvent de moines et de soeurs de l’ordre de 
St. Francois, chargés de l’éducation des enfants catholiques. 
A quelque distance de Tullagh j’ai vu un de ces fameux Raths 
danois ou forts circulaires, si aimés des antiquaires et ot je n/ai 
rien vu de trés intéressant. Enfin 4 6 heures je suis arrivé a 
Carlow aprés avoir fait 35 milles Irlandais en carriole du pays ; 
je n’ai jamais été si meurtri de ma vie si ce n’est en allant de 
Hambourg a4 Lubeck, il y a deux ans. Carlow, chef lieu du Comté 
de ce nom, situé au confiuent du Barrow et du Burn a 10,000 
habitants. C’est une assez triste ville, on y est bien chez Lenon. 
Jai porté en arrivant une lettre de recommandation que m’avait 
donné l’abbé Voyaux pour le célébre Evéque Doyle, de Kildare, 
qui réside ici. A peine avais-je diné que j’ai vu arriver un envoyé 
de sa part, le Pére Clancy qui revient de France. Nous nous 
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sommes entendus sur-le-champ, et j’ai bien vite fait sa conquéte. 
De son cété, il m’a enchanté par ses maniéres males et franches, 
et par son ardent patriotisme. Je lui parlais de la nationalité 
des prétres Irlandais: ‘“ Oui, me répondit-il, nous avons com- 
battu pour la patrie, et ceux qui n’ont pas combattu ont pric 
pour elle nuit et jour.” 


Dimanche, 19 Septembre.—Temps atroce, mais journée char- 
mante, passée au collége catholique de Carlo ou j’ai diné et 
déjeuné avec trois prétres, Clancy, professeur de Philosophie, 
Nolan, de Théologie, et McCleod, d’Humanités. J’ai été ravi de 
leurs maniéres et de leurs opinions. Quelle différence entre ces 
hommes et nos prétres fanatiques, serviles, anti-nationaux. Que 
d’abandon dans leurs maniéres, que de cordialité dans leur accueil, 
que de nationalité dans leur accent, surtout quel pur et ardent 
patriotisme. Comme on sent que leur coeur bondit chaque fois 
qu’ils prononcent ce nom chéri d’Irlande. Comme le rouge leur 
monte au visage quand ils parlent de l’oppression Anglaise, de la 
corruption du gouvernement. On voit qu’au premier signal ils 
prendraient la pique nationale et marcheraient de grand coeur 
au combat. Hommes simples et sublimes! pour savoir ce que 
c’est que le patriotisme, il faut parler a un prétre Irlandais; c’est 
bien autre chose vraiment que le patriotisme intéressé et décla- 
matoire de nos journalistes industriels. Ils parlent de notre 
révolution avec enthousiasme. Le P. Clancy en a été témoin : 
il en est transporté d’admiration et de plaisir. 

J’ai*vu l’Evéque Doyle,* je lui ai été présenté. Il a 45 ans 
et n’a pas l’air d’en avoir trente ; il a les maniéres et la tournure 
la plus distinguée que j’aie vue. Qu’il a dé étre admirable devant 
la Chambre des Pairs d’Angleterre quand il y alla défendre et 
expliquer sa foi. Il a préché avec une éloquence simple et pater- 
nelle a l’innombrable congrégation qui se pressait dans 1’étroite 
chapelle qui sert de cathédrale. J’en ai été excessivement content. 
Le college est un bel édifice : il y 80 a éléves ecclésiastiques, 180 
laiques: 2 péres de Sailly et un petit Moriarty qui a combattu 


Note: James Warren Doyle (1786-1834), volontaire dans l’armée de Sir A. 
Wellesley—ordonné prétre 1809—professeur collége Carlow (1813), chef du mouvement 
catholique—Appui pour O’Connell—il fut convoqué plusieurs fois devant la com- 
mission pour l’Irlande du parlement anglais. 


Ouvrages de controverses, grand retentissement, surtout “‘ Letters on the state 
of Ireland.” 
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a Paris avec le peuple—Bonne bibliothéque. Mes bons prétres 
mont comblé de bontés et de lettres de recommandations. 


Lundi, 20 Septembre-—A minuit et demie je suis parti de 
Carlow pour Kilkenny sur l’extérieur de la malle poste. Froid 
percant ; je me suis échauffé en méditant un article sur tout ce 
que je viens de voir pour le Correspondant. En arrivant a Kil- 
kenny a 4h. du matin je me suis couché et en me levant j’ai eu la 
douleur de trouver que toutes mes recommandations ici n’étaient 
pas en ville. Lady Ormonde, son intendant, M. Barwis, et l’évéque 
Catholique Kinsela. Quand la pluie me 1’a permis j’ai parcouru 
la ville la mieux située et l’une des plus intéressantes de 1’Irlande. 
J'ai admiré le chateau du Marquis d’Ormonde, situé au milieu d’un 
parce touffu sur le bord de la Nore, vaste et imposant monument 
de la féodalité, curieux et inappréciable original des copies 
modernes que j’ai tant admirées ces jours-ci. L. Ormonde le 
fait arranger et réparer et occupe en attendant une grande et 
vilaine maison dans le voisinage. Puis j’ai visité la cathédrale 
protestante de S. Canice, la plus élégante église que j’aie rencon- 
trée en Irlande, qui est généralement assez pauvre sous ce rapport. 
Elle a été fondée au 13e siécle et renferme quelques monu- 
ments curieux et de beaux débris gothiques, endommagés 
par un récent badigeonnage. Le chceur, le portail, et le cintre 
central sont remarquables, a cété de la porte méridionale se trouve 
une tour ronde, détachée de l’église et servant anciennement de 
beffroi; trés bien conservée comme celle de Glendalough. Dela 
jai été voir la nouvelle chapelle catholique en construction, 
chef d’oeuvre de grace et de pureté gothique: tout a cdté se 
trouve un beau fragment de l’architecture du 13¢ siécle, la chapelle 
du Black Abbey appartenant a l’ordre de Citeaux et fondé en 
1220 par un Comte de Kildare. La tour et la nef sont parfaite- 
ment conservés (sic), l’intérieur trés bien orné; c’est un bijou 
qui en France serait inappréciable. On n’y dit pas la messe. 
Retour par le College fondé par le Duc d’Ormonde; et jolie 
promenade le long de la Nore, autour des jardins du chateau. 
Puis j’ai été en carriole diner 4 la jolie maison de campagne 
gothique de M. Georges Bryan, 4 Jenkinstown a 5 milles d'ici, 
Il a une fort belle propriété—c’est le plus réel catholique de la 
contrée: on l’appelle Roi des Romains. Il a été longtemps en 
France et a épousé une frangaise. II est hospitalier et bon au 
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supréme degré, mais j’aurais voulu que le seigneur catholique 
efit un quelque chose de plus distingué. Sa foi m’a paru tiéde 
et indifférente. 


Mardi, 21 Septembre.—A six heures du matin départ de 
Kilkenny pour Waterford dans un car public. J’ai eu pour voisin 
dans ce cay un des hommes les plus intéressants que j’aie encore 
rencontré: un nommé Robert Hennessy, marchand linger, 4 ce 
que je crois, demeurant 4 Kilkenny dans la High Street. Nous 
avons causé tout le temps, lui et moi, sur la religion et l’Irlande, 
et bien des fois son langage touchant et naif m’a fait venir les 
larmes aux yeux. Ila été religieux, puis a quitté cette profession 
pour se dévouer aux enfants de son frére, mort de douleur aprés 
avoir vu mourir sa femme, en laissant onze enfans en bas age, 
lesquels ont été tous recueillis, soignés et élevés par le pauvre 
vieillard que j’avais 4 mes cétés. La maniére simple et touchante 
dont il m’a raconté ces détails, ou plutét dont il se les est laissé 
arracher m’a transporté d’admiration. L’ainé de ses neveux 
Richard, étant tout jeune au collége a montré les dispositions les 
plus brillantes: son vieil oncle m’a répété l’exorde d’une de ses 
dissertations sur l’oppression de 1’Irlande, faite 4 l’4ge de quinze 
ans, et qui respire un véritable talent. Son oncle voulait le des- 
tiner a l’état ecclesiastique, mais le jeune homme “‘n’étant pas 
rempli du désir de Dieu,” préférait le barreau, mais “ hélas ! 
ajoute le vieillard en versant des larmes abondantes, j’avais ses 
dix fréres et soeurs a nourrir et je n’avais pas de quoi payer son 
entretien a l’école de Droit. Le malheureux s’est embarqué 4 
Waterford, il y a trois mois pour Londres, ou il est peintre en 
batiments, il demeure au n° 73 Leather Lane, Holborn Hill; il 
a 16 ans, il fait des économies sur sa nourriture pour pouvoir 
plus tard continuer ses études.” Quelle touchante histoire ! 
Oh ! mon Dieu | combien je suis indigne de ces bienfaits que 
vous m/’avez prodigués et que j’apprécie si peu tandis que tant 
d’autres a qui vous les avez refusés, et qui les méritent si bien, 
sacrifieraient leur vie pour les obtenir. Puis le vieillard m’émut 
encore jusqu’aux larmes par l’expression naive de sa profonde 
dévotion, je me croyais 4 cété d’un vieil hermite du moyen Age 
tant il y avait de sincérité dans sa foi, et de poésie dans ses habi- 
tudes religieuses, ou si l’on veut, superstitieuses. Il me parla 
de I’Irlande avec cet amour violent et excessif de la patrie que 
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je nai trouvé qu’en Irlande : il fallait voir son vieux regard briller 
d’un feu subitement rallumé, quand je lui parlais de Moore, des 
ravissantes melodies de sa langue native, quand il me récita les 
premiers vers de la piéce qui commence : “‘ The Harp that once 
through Tara’s hall, etc.” Puis il me parla de son clergé, me 
raconta les travaux vraiment apostoliques de son évéque, le nombre 
des sermons qu’il préchait chaque jour, les vastes distances qu’il 
parcourait pour ne manquer a aucun de ses devoirs: car en 
Irlande les évéques se distinguent du reste du clergé par la plus 
grande part de devoirs et de travaux qui leur est réservée. Bien 
autre chose, ma foi, est la vie des prélats Protestants, de cet 
Archevéque Magle de Dublin par exemple, qui a 8 ou Io enfants, 
qui les pourvoit de bénéfices, valant les uns 1,000, 2,000 livres, 
les autres jusqu’a 4,000 (100,000 Fr.), et qui, lorsque son tour 
l’appella a la Chambre des Pairs, y fit passer un Bill pour empécher 
les prétres Catholiques d’enterrer leurs fidéles dans les vieux 
cimetiéres oW reposent leurs péres, sans en demander la permission 
au prétre Protestant. Aussi, me dit fiérement le vieil Hennessy, 
“souvent nul service funébre n’est célébré car nos péres ne veulent 
pas mendier leur droits.’’ Bien d’autres oppressions subsistent 
encore, par exemple, la défense de célébrer un mariage entre 
Catholique et Protestant, avant la célébration par le prétre Pro- 
testant, sous peine de la déportation pour le prétre Catholique 
et puis les odieux vestry-tax qui obligent les Catholiques de réparer 
et d’orner les églises Protestantes, etc. Et néanmoins malgré 
ce joug oppressif, malgré l’absurdité et lViniquité flagrante du 
systéme qui domine la vie a l’église épiscopale et aux seigneurs 
protestants, je n’ai jamais pu découvrir dans le coeur d’un Irlandais, 
pas plus dans celui de mon vieux Hennessy, que dans tout autre, 
un sentiment de haine et de ressentiment contre ces prétres ou 
ces seigneurs qui occupent leurs biens et dévorent leur substance. 
Mon vieux compagnon me confessa qu’autrefois il apposait a 
son nom la particule nobiliére O’ qui répond a notre de, mais que 
depuis la ruine de sa famille il l’avait supprimée. __ I me raconta 
plusieurs particularités bien intéressantes sur les deux fréres 
Banim, natifs de Kilkenny ot le plus jeune demeure encore, sur 
le mariage par amour de I’ainé et sa fuite en France, sur la visite 
que Moore lui fit, etc. . . Enfin, nous causions encore en arrivant 
a Waterford, aprés 24 milles de chemin, et jamais conversation 
ne fit sur moi une plus profonde impression. La route de Kil- 
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kenny a Waterford passe par Knocktopher, joli village ot l’on 
voit un chétif monastére de Carmes déchaussés, seul débris de la 
vaste fondation a laquelle cet endroit doit son existence 3 a cette 
occasion, mon vieux me raconta une touchante histoire d’une 
Irlandaise qui, faite prisonniére par les Algériens et devenue la 
femme de son maitre, vécut dans la douleur et l’ennui, jusqu’a 
ce qu’elle efit été visitée par un prétre irlandais, le Pére, qui 
lui donna l’absolution et recut d’elle une somme considérable 
qu’elle lui confia pour fonder un monastére carmélite 4 quelque 
distance d’ici. Et tout cela de nos jours! Sur une éminence 
voisine de Knocktopher, on voit les bois qui font partie du beau 
domaine de Carrick, Mount Juliet. Un peu plus loin l’imposante 
ruine de Castle Baugan: puis les villages de Mullinavat et de 
Ferry Bridge, ou l’on passe la belle riviére de Suir, sur un large 
et long pont pour entrer a Waterford. Déjeuner avec mon vieux, 
puis course dans la ville chez mon banquier et a la poste: 
réception de nombre de lettres. . . Waterford est une grande 
et sale ville avec un trés bon port fermé par la riviére Suir, ot 
il y a malheureusement fort peu de vaisseaux ; le quai qui borde 
la riviére méridionale est assez beau: a l’une des extrémités 
on voit une vieille tour, batie par le Danois, Reginald, en 1003, 
et aujourd’hui transformée en prison. La principale Chapelle 
Catholique, celle de la Trinité, est fort belle, la plus belle de toute 
V’Irlande. La Cathédrale Protestante est mesquine. I] y a 36,000 
habitants. Aprés des embarras inouis pour obtenir un cay, et 
aprés avoir été mouillé deux ou trois fois par la pluie, je me suis 
mis en route vers les quatre heures, pour Curraghmore, chateau 
du jeune Marquis de Waterford, chef de la puissante et antilibérale 
maison des Beresford. L’on y arrive par Portlaw, joli village : 
l’entrée de ce cété est vraiment imposante, la grande cour formée 
par deux rangées d’écuries et de communs, et la facade orientale 
de la maison, produit (sic) un trés bon effet. | Mais la maison en 
elle-méme est trop moderne et n’a rien de remarquable. Accueil 
trés aimable par Lord Georges Beresford, oncle du marquis et 
collégue d’O’Connell dans la représentation du Comté ; promenade 
autour des superbes jardins avec un Mr. Jones et le jeune Marquis. 
Ce jeune homme, premier Marquis d’Irlande et possesseur d’une 
fortune de 27,000 livres, maitre d’une terre de 27,000 arpents dans 
le Comté de Londonderry et de ce Curraghmore, dont le parc est 
le plus vaste des trois royaumes, a dix-neuf ans, et c’est certaine- 
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ment le jeune homme le plus nul et le plus stupide que j’aie vu de 
ma vie. Il n’a pour rival que son frére Lord William. Son cousin 
Frédéric Beresford a un peu plus d’esprit et d’aplomb ;_ ses 
cousines, filles de Lord Georges, sont fort laides, mais assez 
agréables ; il y avait de plus une vieille soeur lady Anne, a qui 
je n’ai rien dit, and last but not least: un autre oncle, Lord John, 
lequel a l’honneur d’étre le premier homme du pays, étant arch- 
evéque Protestant d’Armagh et Primat de toute l’église Catholique, 
ce qui lui fait environ 80,000 livres (2 millions). Soirée ennuyeuse 
au dernier degré, la plus triste que j’aie passée depuis mon départ 
de Paris; je pouvais 4 peine tenir mes yeux ouverts. Pas de 
draps sur mon lit. 


Mercredi, 22 Septembre.—Aprés un déjeuner froid et ennuyeux 
comme le déjeuner d’hier, Lord George qui m’a comblé de bontés, 
m’a fait monter a cheval avec lui et m’a fait faire le tour de ce 
magnifique domaine. C’est le plus beau parc que j’aie encore vu ; 
on le dit le plus beau des trois royaumes; il a 2,800 arpents de 
superficie, les plantations y sont admirables, les arbres d’une 
beauté merveilleuse, les points de vue nombreux, bien choisis et 
embellis par le voisinage du Suir, des Monts Mulkavoulagh et 
par une petite riviére qui appartient exclusivement au parc. 
Le point de vue que l’on a d’une éminence ot le second Marquis 
de Waterford se cassa le cou a la chasse et d’owt 1’on domine la 
belle vallée du Suir, est particuliérement intéressant. Ma con- 
versation de deux heures avec Lord Georges a été la contrepartie 
de celle d’hier. Lui, qui est le chef du parti Brunswick ou 
Orangiste, m’a parlé dans un sens tout a fait opposé a tout ce 
que j’ai entendu jusqu’ici. Il m’a dit tout le mal possible des 
prétres qui sont, selon lui, des démocrates effrénés, pris dans les 
rangs les plus bas du peuple qu’ils égarent. Du reste, m’a-t-il 
assuré, leur influence décroit tous les jours; il y a une grande 
jalousie entre eux et les gentilshommes Catholiques, envieux de 
leur pouvoir, qui deviendront tous Protestants sous peu, et dont 


Notes : 

John Banim—écrivit des nouvelles sur la vie Irlandaise qui obtinrent grande 
popularité: ‘‘ The Tales of The O’Hara Family,” 1825-1826. ; 

Georges Beresford.—Né en 1781. Colonel au 36me dragon—représentant a la 
chambre des Communes le comté de Waterford. 

Marquis de la Poer Beresford.—3éme marquis de Waterford—né en 1811. Succéda 


a son pére en 1826. 
E 
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la foi est déja assez tiéde (ceci est vrai). I m’a raconté ensuite 
toutes les circonstances de l’élection de 1826 ow il a été repousse 
et battu par Villiers Stuart, grace aux efforts des prétres, et 
surtout de l’évéque Kelly, républicain outré, selon lui. Il m’a 
dit comme quoi les paysans le regardaient comme le diable, 
comme quoi tous ses tenants avaient voté contre lui, y compris 
jusqu’a son jardinier et son garde-chasse qui était venu lui dire : 
“‘ Milord, vous pouvez me pendre a cet arbre, si vous voulez, mais 
vous ne me ferez pas voter pour vous.”’ J’ai été charmé d’entendre 
ainsi la cause rivale plaidée par un de ses principaux adhérents. 
Il m’a révélé l’existence d’un plan plus propre que tout autre a 
détruire l’influence du clergé Catholique, celui de le prendre a 
la solde de l'état et de lui donner un traitement fixe et payé par 
le trésor. Dieu veuille qu’il ne réussise pas. 

De Curraghmore je me suis rendu a une heure environ a 
Carrick, jolie ville sur les deux rives du Suir, avec une chapelle 
Catholique, belle et ancienne, c’est a dire du commencement du 
dernier siécle; c’est la seule que j’aie vue de ce genre—g,000 
habitants—De Carrick a Clonmel j’ai fait douze milles par un 
chemin charmant, le long de la Suir, ayant d’un cété les vastes 
sommets du Sleve Namon, de l’autre les charmants coteaux qui 
bordent la Suir, couverts de bois et de maisons de campagne, la 
plupart appartenant a l’opulente famille des Power qui posséde 
et entretient en outre plusieurs ruines bien conservées sur la rive 
gauche. 

A Clonmel, capitale de Tipperary, ville commergante de 
15,000 ames et patrie de Sterne et de Spenser il n’y a rien de 
remarquable. J’ai pris un cay pour aller 4 quatre milles de 1a 
au chateau de Knocklofty appartenant au Comte de Donoughmore. 
La maison est assez mesquine, mais les jardins qui sont situés 
sur le bord de la Suir sont charmants. Je m’y suis promené en 
attendant le vieux lord qui m’a regu avec une hospitalité austére 
et patriarcale. Il a 75 ans, a été autrefois célébre pour ses talents 
militaires, sous le nom de Lord Hutchinson et a chassé les Francais 
d’Egypte. Il m’a étonné par la vigueur de son esprit et la justesse 
de ses opinions sur la France et la Belgique. II s’est plaint de la 
démocratie des Catholiques du Tipperary, qui ont repoussé son 
pale le sauveur de Lavalette, pour faire place 4 un Catholique, 

yse. 

Aujourd’hui soirée charmante. Les neveux du vieux Comte 
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ne sont pas fort brillants, mais il a trois niéces délicieuses. La 
premiére, Mrs. Hutchison, née Morrett, est une Anglaise d’une 
beauté parfaite et des maniéres les plus agréables. Les deux 
autres, Isabelle et Emma Hutchinson, ne sont pas mariées et 
sont toutes deux jolies, surtout la derniére. Mais Isabelle m’a 
le plus enchanté, car elle a eu la complaisance de passer deux 
heures 4 me chanter les plus ravissantes mélodies de Moore : 
The Harp that once through Tara’s hall, ‘Tis the Last Rose of 
Summer; ma mélodie favorite: ‘‘Oh! Think Not My Spirits 
Are Always As Bright”; ‘‘ The Meéeting of the Waters”’; enfin 
““ She Is Far From The Land Where Her Young Hero Sleeps,” etc. ; 
toutes celles qui se rapportent a l’admirable et infortuné Emmett. 
J’étais enthousiasmé et suis resté immobile pendant une heure 
devant la belle et aimable chanteuse. Un de mes plus vifs souhaits 
venait d’étre rempli, et cela par une Irlandaise jeune, douce, 
charmante; je n’ai pas besoin de dire l’impression qu’elle a 
produite sur moi. 


Jeudi, 23 Septembre.—Départ de Knocklofty a 9 heures et 
demie, sans avoir revu ma siréne mais avec la promesse et le 
désir de revenir. Route a travers un assez joli pays mais avec 
un vent épouvantable jusqu’a Ardfinnan, joli village sur le Suir 
que traverse un pont de 14 arches et que domine |’imposante 
ruine d’une chateau batie par le Roi Jean et ruiné par le scélérat 
Cromwell. Ici la route quitte les bords pittoresques de la Suir- 
pour aller 4 Clogheen, vilaine petite ville au pied des monts Knocks 
meledown, d’ot je me suis rendu a Lismore en traversant le sus 
dit mont, dont les flancs et le sommet offrent certainement le 
coup d’oeil le plus bizarre et le plus sauvage que j’aie jamais ren- 
contré. Pendant six milles de chemin pas un arbre, pas un 
maison, rien que des bruyéres et des rochers arrosés par de nom- 
breux ruisseaux et dans la plaine de l’autre cété des monts, une 
maison a tourelles habitée par l’agent du Duc de Devonshire, 
maitre de toute cette vaste contrée qui n’a pour habitants que 
des troupeaux. A un mille et demi de Lismore, la route entre 
dans un Glen rétreci par une double rangée de montagnes couvertes 
de bois admirables ; elle suit un torrent 4 cascades et a perpétuel 
murmure qui va se jeter dans le Blackwater en face du chateau 
de Lismore. Ce Glen est ce que j’ai vu de plus pittoresque depuis 
que je suis sorti de Wicklow. 
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Lismore est une trés jolie ville dans une position charmante ; 
on y admire un fort beau port sur le Blackwater, la fléche élégante 
de la cathédrale et surtout le vénérable et pittoresque chateau 
des Ducs de Devonshire, situé sur un rocher a pic au-dessus de la 
riviére, fondé par le Roi Jean, défendu en 1693 contre les rebelles 
par Lord Broghill, patrie du célébre Boyle, ruiné au 17e siécle et 
restauré par le duc actuel de maniére 4 reproduire fidélement 
V’ancien chateau. Malheureusement, cette ceuvre louable n’est 
point éntiérement accomplie. L’intérieur que j’ai visité sous les 
auspices de l’agent du Duc, le Colonel Curry, ne répond pas a la 
magnificence ni a l’originalité inappréciable de l’extérieur. Ce 
n’en est pas moins le monument le plus précieux en ce genre que 
jie encore vu. Le Duc n’y réside jamais! 

De Lismore 4 Fermoy route atroce de 12 milles a travers 
un pays assez monotone. Fermoy est une ville réguliére et 
florissante de 6,000 Ames sur la route de Dublin a Cork. Temps 
perdu a lire les journaux: paresse et sommeil. 


Vendredi 24 Septembre.—Temps atroce. Course de Fermoy a 
Cork, en diligence par Rathcormick et Watergrass Hill 18 miles 
d’une fort jolie route, dont je n’ai rien vu, sauf le voisinage de 
Cork qui est charmant a partir du village de Glenmire, au-dessus 
duquel se trouve le beau parc de Dunketile appartenant a je ne sais 
quel riche marchand de Cork. Puisla vue s’ouvre sur le magnifique 
bassin de la Baie de Cork, bordé de tous cétés par les villas et les 
parcs des négociants : c’est un coup d’oeil admirable qui rehausse 
l’effet pittoresque de la tour crénelée et gothique de Blackrock 
sur la rive opposée. 

Cork est une trés belle ville, 4 rues larges et spacieuses sur la 
Lea qui forme plusieurs iles et qui est surmontée par des forts 
beaux ponts. Il y a 100,000 habitants, pas d’édifices remarquables, 
beaucoup de commerce, mais peu de vaisseaux dans le port. 
A en juger par le grand nombre d’ institutions littéraires et scien- 
tifiques les habitants de cette grande cité sont a la fois entreprenants 
et intelligents. Les femmes des classes un peu élevées y sont 
charmantes: je n’ai jamais rencontré de plus belles tailles, des 
visages plus expressifs qu’a Cork, pas méme 4 Bruxelles ou a Dublin. 
Course inutile chez l’Evéque... Visite au Lieutt. Clements du 
37€ de ligne, fils de Lord Leitrim : charmant garcon qui m’a comblé 
d’amitiés, Course avec lui a la prison du Comté, assez bel édifice 
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divisé en deux parties le Geole ot l’on renferme les accusés et la 
maison de correction, ot l’on astreint au travail du tread-mill les 
condamnés. Le tout est bien organisé, sauf l’usage dégoitant qui 
oblige les détenus 4 se laver la figure dans leurs pots de chambre. 
Diner au Mess du 37e regiment sur l’invitation de Clements—luxe 
inconcevable—ennui—peu satisfait. 


Samedi 25 Septembre.—Course en bateau avec Clements jusqu’a 
Cove en descendant la baie de Cork. Mauvais temps mais belle 
vue des nombreuses maisons de campagne qui bordent la mer, on 
remarque surtout celle de M. Callaghan, de M. Greene a Lota, 
de M. Parker, etc....A quatre ou cing milles de Cork, la Baie 
se divise en divers canaux, formés par les fles dites Great Isle, 
Little Isle, Foaty, etc.... Passant sur le canal le plus fréquenté 
entre Great Isle et la terre ferme, nous avons vu le gentil port 
de Passage et tout a cdté le beau domaine de Wyse le Distillateur, 
le rocher du Giants’ Stairs et le vieux chateau de Monkstown, 
délabré mais dans une belle position. Puis doublant l’extrémité 
du Great Island, nous avons passé entre cette ile et celle de 
Tarpaulin ou Hautpaulin ou sont tous les magasins de la marine 
royale, pour arriver a Cove, succursale du commerce de Cork ot 
tous les grands navires se déchargent et d’ou l’on a une vue 
magnifique de la baie extérieure, défendue par le fort de Carlisle 
sur l’fle de Spike et les forts Wistmoreland et Camden aux deux 
cétés de l’entrée. Position maritime admirable: station d’une 
escadre dont le vaisseau amiral était a l’ancre dans la rade. Aprés 
le déjeuner retour a Cork par le bateau a vapeur. 

Courses fatiguantes pour faire ma visite a l’Evéque Murphy 
que j’ai enfin trouvé: c’est un petit homme gras, réjoui et fort 
intelligent, qui parle Frangais a merveille et qui m’a étonné par 
son approbation, je dirai presque son admiration de ce qui vient 
de se passer en France. I] m’a consigné aux soins du Docteur 
Cantillon, médecin catholique, qui m’a comblé d’attentions, m’a 
mené a l’exhibition des artistes indigénes (pitoyable), et m’a fait 
passer la soirée chez lui avec le Pére Francis Mahony, jeune prétre 
élevé & Saint-Acheul, plein d’4me et d’esprit, Richard Dowden, 
chef des Presbytériens de Cork et un Mr Corbet, gros et bon Catho- 
lique. Thé, souper et chansons; mélodies Irlandaises et autres 
airs nationaux et comiques, tels que les “ Groves of Blarney,” et 
le “‘ Wedding of Ballypoureen’”’: soirée amusante et pour mol 
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fort intéressante et instructive. Accord merveilleux des Catho- 
liques et des Presbytériens contre les Episcopaux. | Mahony 
surtout m’a intéressé: il a bien l’ardeur et le patriotisme du 
clergé Irlandais; il est, comme je l’ai su depuis on ne peut 
plus populaire 4 Cork. Il m’a_ déclaré qu’il pourrait armer 
40,000 hommes d’un seul mot. Tous quatre m’ont regu a mer- 
veille. 


Dimanche 26 Septembre.—Course avec le bon petit Docteur 
Cantillon et l’intelligent et enthousiaste O’ Mahony dans les environs 
de Cork. Temps atroce, mais excursion néanmoins charmante : 
d’abord le long des bords verdoyans et accidentés de la Lea, 
jusqu’au vieux et imposant chateau de Carrig rohan situé au som- 
met d’un rocher qui domine la Lea, anciennement séjour de la 
puissante tribu des Mac Carthy More, aujourd’huiabandonné. Puis, 
tournant a droite, nousavons été visiter Blarney, célébre parles ruines 
de son chateau et par la chanson populaire intitulée : The Groves of 
Blarney. Ce Blarney est un petit village situé sur les bords d’un 
torrent dont la course forme un vallon assez gentil et assez bien planté. 
En remontant le long de ce torrent, j’arrivai au pied d’une éminence 
dont la base était revétue d’une plantation de sapins et de chénes. 
Je mis pied a terre pour y monter; a4 peine avais-je fait quelques 
pas que mon attention fut attirée par un homme agenouillé au 
pied d’un de ces sapins ; j’en vis bient6t plusieurs autres dans la 
méme posture; plus je montais plus le nombre des paysans 
prosternés devenait considérable ; enfin, au sommet de la colline 
je découvris une sorte de plateau de gazon, au centre duquel 
s’élevait un édifice en forme de croix, construit de pierres mal 
jointes, sans étre arrondies, et couvert de chaume. Tout autour, 
une foule d’hommes robustes, grands, éveillés, étaient 4 genoux, 
la téte découverte malgré la pluie qui tombait par torrent et la 
boue qui fléchissait sous eux. C’était la chapelle catholique de 
Blarney, et le prétre y disait la messe. J’arrivai au moment de 
Vélévation et toute cette fervente population se prosterna le front 
contre terre. J'imitais presques involontairement ce touchant 
exemple, et m’agenouillai parmi eux; puis je m’efforgai de 
pénétrer sous le toit de l’étroite chapelle qui regorgeait de monde. 
Pas d’ornements, pas méme de siége, un toit & peine complété. 
Jentendis le prétre annoncer en irlandais, dans l’antique at 
poctique langage du peuple persécuté, que tel jour il irait, pour 
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abréger le chemin des ses paroissiens dans telle cabane, qui devien- 
drait pendant un temps la maison de Dieu qu’il y distribuerait 
les sacrements de la Penitence et del’Eucharistie, et qu’il y recevrait 
le pain dont le nourrissent ses enfants. Je sortis de l’église ou 
la chaleur m’étouffait et je retrouvais la foule prosternée dans la 
boue. Bientdt le saint sacrifice fut terminé; le prétre monta 
a cheval et partit; puis, chacun se leva et se mit lentement en 
route pour ses foyers ; les uns, laboureurs itinérans, portaient avec 
eux leurs faux de moissoneurs et se dirigérent vers la chaumiére 
la plus voisine pour y demander une hospitalité qui est un droit, 
les autres, prenant leurs femmes en croupe, regagnérent leurs 
lointaines demeures a travers le pays. Mais peu de femmes 
obtiennent de leurs maris la permission de faire la longue course 
du dimanche ; cette tache virile est le privilége et l’imprescriptible 
devoir du pére de famille. 

Mon émotion fut profonde ; jamais je ne sentis plus compléte- 
ment ce que valait la dévotion, et ce qu’était une population 
vraiment pieuse. Jamais mon coeur ne fut tellement maitrisé 
par l’influénce de la religion ; jamais ses pompes ne m’apparurent 
plus augustes, plus touchantes. 

En revenant (de Blarney), je vis une belle église bien 
entretenue, avec un haut clocher, et tout a coté un vaste 
domaine qui entourait une maison des plus confortables; et je 
demandai et l’on me dit que c’était la l’église Anglaise de la 
paroisse dont je venais de quitter la chapelle Ivlandatse, et que 
cette demeure était celle du recteur Protestant. Et je demandais 
combien il y avait de fidéles et l’on me répondit qu’il y en avait 
5 ou 6 sur 4,000 catholiques. Et en rentrant dans la ville (de 
Cork), je minformai du revenu de ce pasteur de six ames et 
j'appris que sa cure lui valait 2,000 livres, cinquante mille 
francs ! 

Avant de retourner 4 Cork, j’allais visiter la délicieuse ruine 
de Blarney Castle, fondée par les Mac Carthy, habité tout derniere- 
ment par la famille des Jeffry et abandonné, demantelé, il y a 
quelques années seulement. La situation et la disposition des 
batiments sont également inappréciables. Je suis monte au 
sommet de la grosse tour; a l’un des angles se trouve une large 
pierre dite ‘“‘ Blarney Stone”: celui qui]’embrasse obtient, selon la 
fable du pays, ‘“‘la faculté d’éblouir et de persuader tous ceux 
a qui ils adressent la parole.” Vu l’abolition de I’hérédité de la 
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pairie, je me suis dispensé d’une cérémonie aussi inutile !! Enfin, 
entre Blarney et Cork nous avons rencontre une procession 
funéraire, le cercueil déposé sur un char, peint de toutes les couleurs, 
excepté de noir, et surmonté de plumes rouges : une foule 
d’hommes et de femmes suivaient en poussant le fameux hurlement 
connu sous le nom de Irish Howl. Un mouchoir blanc suspendu 
a un baton et placé a la porte du défunt, indique au public que la 
mort y a fait sa visite. 

De retour 4 Cork aprés avoir visité avec mes deux excellents 
guides le North Chapel, sorte de Cathédrale Catholique orneé de 
détails gothiques un peu trop fleuris ot je vis le tombeau de lillustre 
évéque Moylan qui empécha Cork de se révolter en 1798, et ou 
plus de 1,000 enfants apprenaient et récitaient leur cathéchisme, 
aprés avoir admiré dans les rues quelques charmants jeunes 
personnes et aprés avoir fait mes paquets je suis parti a 4 heures 
pour Skibbereen en diligence. I] faisait un temps abominable et 
la nuit est bient6t survenue de sorte que je n’ai rien vu de la route 
qui est cependant assez pittoresque et passe par des endroits assez 
intéressants tels que Bandon, Innishannon, et Ross. Apreés avoir 
fait plus de 40 miles irlandais je suis arrivé a Skibbereen vers les 
minuit. 


Lundt 27 Septembre.—Temps atroce. L’évéque Collins que 
j étais venu voir a Skibbereen étant chez son pére 4 Baltimore, 
a 7 milles d’ici, il m’a fallu aller le trouver en cariole découverte 
a travers une pluie battante. La route doit étre jolie, elle passe 
le long d’une rapide riviére jusqu’a Cree ot M. Beecher, mari de la 
célébre actrice O’Neill, a une jolie maison, et puis le long de la 
mer qui baigne des iles innombrables jusqu’a Baltimore, chétif 
port, avec une centaine d’habitants située en face de I’Ile du 
Cap Cleur, a l’extrémité méridionale de 1’Irlande. 

L’évéque Collins, coadjuteur de Cloyne, m’a trés bien recu. 
jai facilement fait sa conquéte par ma profession de foi habituelle. 
C’est un bon petit vieillard, enjoué et affable, aussi amateur du 
libéralisme et de l’Irlande que l’évéque Murphy et ses autres 
collégues. Son frére est un brave homme avec une jolie femme. 
il y avait 2 séminaristes échappés du Collége des Irlandais a Paris. 
Journée amusante et intéressante. Soirée passée A la misérable 
auberge de Skibbereen avec un jeune Protestant fort intelligent, 
Mr. S. Moore de Dublin. Etonnante histoire d’un enfant du 
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Comté de Waterford 4 qui ni priéres ni menaces ne peuvent faire 
crier hourrah pour Lord Georges Beresford. 


Mardi 28 Septembre.—Le tempss’est levé; journéesuperbe. A 
7 heures départ de Skibbereen avec Moore pour Bantry. 15 milles 
de chemin en carriole avec un cheval 4 travers une vaste fondriére 
sans maisons, sans arbres, sans aucune trace de population sauf 
une grande église protestante ot quatre gentlemen du voisinage 
vont tous les dimanches, et une chapelle catholique. A Drumda- 
league 4 6 miles de Bantry la route de traverse rejoint la grande 
route de Cork a Bantry. Ce dernier endroit est dans une position 
charmante au fond de la plus belle baie peut-étre de toute l’Europe. 
La ville, dominée en partie par le chateau de Cte. de Bantry et 
par de hautes montagnes, n’est pas vilaine: on y batit une belle 
chapelle. Aprés déjeuner je pris congé de mon camarade improvisé, 
M. Moore, et m’embarquai pour Glengariff dans la chaloupe de 
l’aubergiste, Docles. Je traversai en partie cette magnifique baie 
de Bantry ot toute la marine des 3 royaumes pourrait tenir a 
Vaise et oti l’ile de Whiddy pourrait former une rade et des bassins 
militaires de la plus haute importance. L’étendue d’eau calme 
et pure depuis Bantry jusqu’a l’ile de Bearhaven et au Cap Dussey 
est immense et n’est interrompue que par quelques sombres 
rochers couverts de mauves et de cormorants que l’approche des 
bateaux n’effarouche nullement. Vers le milieu de la cote septen- 
trionale de la baie, entre les deux chaines de montagnes que 
surmontent d’un cété le sugar-loaf et de l’autre le Priest’s Leap, 
les hautes falaises s’entrouvrent pour former la petite baie de 
Glengariff qui s’enfonce 4 deux ou 3 milles dans l’intérieur des 
terres. Une rangée de rochers qui en forme l’entrée en rend la 
surface aussi calme et aussi immobile que celle d’un lac d’eau 
fraiche; 4 gauche en entrant on voit un chateau fort en pierre, puis 
un vaste rocher a flancs perpendiculaires clairsemé de bruyéres, 
au fond un hameau dispersé au sein d’un bois et sur le penchant 
d’une montagne, enfin 4 gauche le domaine de Mr. White, chateau 
féodal, 4 mi cété, entouré des plantations les plus pittoresques. 
Des pelouses les plus vertes ayant les points de vue les plus 
séduisants ; une cascade enterrée sous l’ombrage des plus beauxs 
bois possible; des sables et des falaises; de rochers couverts 
d’arbustes gigantesques enfin unique autant par sa beauté 
réelle que par l’originalité et le retrait de sa situation. 

F 
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Pour la vingtiéme fois, je déclare que c’est ici le plus charmant 
endroit que j’aie encore vu, le domaine que j’aimerais le mieux 
posséder de tous ceux que j’ai parcourus. Voyons au peu combien 
de préférence viendront aprés celle-ci. Décidément Glen Garrif 
vaut encore mieux que le comté de Wicklow a cause de la mer, 
beauté que rien ne remplace et que rien n’égale. Mais derriére 

len Garrif, quel pays! qu’il est beau, mais aussi qu'il est rude 
et sauvage. Ce n’est pas de la désolation et de la stérilité pour 
rire; ce sont dix bons milles irlandais de chemin a travers des 
montagnes ot l’on passe littéralement au milieu des nuages et 
par une route de temps en temps verticale, au risque imminent de se 
casser le cou. Et cependant l’on y passe en carriole. Heureuse- 
ment, j’étais 4 cheval, et encore ai-je fait la 1/2 du chemin a 
pied. Jamais je n’oublierai la montée et la descente de l’Ask (?) 
ni cette longue et interminable vallée d’Ouvane ou la nuit m’a 
surpris et ot j’ai fait route pendant deux heures, au clair de lune, 
avec mon guide en croupe. Ce guide, enfant de quinze ans, nommé 
John Brennan, m’a consolé de toutes les miséres de mon voyage. 
A peine lui ai-je fait deviner, selon ma louable habitude, que 
j’étais Francais et non Anglais, qu’il s'est mis a me chanter l’éloge 
des Frangais et de la France, a me parler de l’expédition manquée 
de Hoche a Bantry en 1797, des causes qui arrétérent l’élan de la 
population de Kerry, etc.... Le petit avait lu dans 
les journaux tout ce qui venait de se passer en France, il savait 
que le Duc d’Orléans était roi, et les trois journées avaient ébahi 
méme son jeune esprit. 

Il m’enchante par ce sentiment d’admiration et de sympathie 
pour la France, et bien plus encore par les émotions religieuses 
que je lui fis révéler dans la suite de nétre conversation, quand il 
m’expose naivement la différence des relations du peuple avec les 
prétres catholiques et les ministres protestants, quand il compare 
les chapelles couvertes de chaume, ot il adorait son Dieu, avec 
les églises Anglaises en pierre et en tuiles, quand il me parle du 
bonheur et des consolations que le catholique puise dans sa foi 
en la Sainte Vierge et aux Saints, enfin quand il termine ses 
réflexions sur les abus du pouvoir de 1’Eglise établie et des pro- 
testants par ces mots: “ Dieu (gloire soit a lui et louange a son 
saint nom), Dieu nous voit, eux et nous ; ils auront leur récompense 
dans l’autre monde et nous la notre.” (Voir Lettres dans l’Avenir). 

Cela dans la bouche d’un enfant de quinze ans! c’est sublime. 
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Puis, quand je l’eus pris en croupe, il se mit 4 chanter de sa voix 
pure et enfantine l’Adeste fideles et les litanies de la Sainte 
Vierge. Vraiment, il y avait de quoi pleurer. Aprés 14 milles de 
route, j’arrivai 4 Kenmare, ville, ou plutét village de 850 Ames, au 
bord de la riviére de cenom. Bonne auberge aux Lansdowne arms. 


Mercredi 29 Septembre.—Me voila donc au milieu de Kerry, 
patrie chérie d’O’Connell, contrée la plus lointaine et la plus 
originale de |’Irlande, ow l’on ne parle qu’irlandais, ot les Saxons, 
leur culte et leurs églises sont plus hais, plus méprisés que partout 
ailleurs. J’ai bien soin de me proclamer partout Frangais ce qui 
me vaut partout une réception bienveillante et cordiale. Je suis 
charmé de cette excursion aventureuse et presque dangereuse dans 
un pays que des voyageurs, par agrément, ne visitaient jamais. 
Mon but est ainsi complétement rempli. Je vois |’Irlande ici 
dans toute son originalité, dans toute sa nudité. J’en suis toujours 
enthousiasmé. Départ de Kenmare a 8 heures, toujours a cheval ; 
mais aujourd’hui sans guide. Je vais imprudement, sans méme 
avoir de lettres d’introduction, trouver O’Connel, le grand 
libérateur, ’homme du peuple, dans sa retraite de Darrinane, sur 
cette cote, mais a une distance qui m’était inconnue. Premiére 
partie de la route charmante, le long de la riviére Kenmare, qui 
forme une baie paralléle et en tout semblable a celle de Bantry. 
Journée délicieuse, soleil de printemps, feuillage d’automne. 
Placidité ravissante des ondes dignes d’étre chantées par Lamar- 
tine. Il ne me manquait qu’un ami, un compagnon; et puis 
il m’aurait aussi fallu moins de souvenirs pénibles, l’image de ma 
soeur obscurscit toutes mes jouissances.... 

Charmant point de vue 4 l’embouchure du Blackwater dans 
le Kenmare, a six milles de la ville de ce nom: pont, cascade 
et bois, appartenant 4 Mr. Mahony, et tous trois délicieux. Un peu 
plus loin, rencontre d’un brave homme, nommé Daniel Sullivan 
Gow de Direen qui fit la route avec moi pendant quelques milles 
et me charme par sa bonhomie et son envie de me faire plaisir : 
De quelle religion étes-vous, Monsieur ? me dit-il d’abord.— 
Catholique.—Alors je vous aime bien.—Et de quel pays, s’il vous 
plait ?>—Frangais.—Alors, je vous aime encore mieux!” Lui 
aussi m’a obligé de lui raconter dans le plus grand détail la 
Révolution de Juillet, qu’il a écoutée avec le plus religieux intérét. 
Puis, il m’a accablé de questions sur ]’état de l’agriculture et de 
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la propriété en France, en faisant de tristes comparaisons entre 
son pays et le mien. [Il m’a semblé nourrir l’espérance d’une 
vévolution contre les Landlords. 

A Sneem, bicoque 4 12 milles de Kenmare j’ai donné a 
manger 4 mon cheval et puis je me suis remis en route a travers 
des montagnes et un pays, cette fois-ci par trop sauvages, rien 
que des rochers et des fondriéres, pas un arbre pendant plus de 
dix milles de chemin, presque pas de chaumieres ni d’habitants, nen 
que la mer de temps en pais, recevant le vaste fleuve Kenmare, 
et réfléchissant les rayons du soleil. La population de cette 
contrée sauvage et essentiellement originale porte évidemment le 
caractére de son origine espagnole. Les femmes surtout sont 
courtes et noires comme les nétres. A peine un sur trente in- 
dividus y comprend I’anglais, ce qui n’ajoute pas mal a l’agrément 
de la course. Enfin, aprés vingt-cinq milles irlandais de marche, 
j’arrive au sommet d’une créte de rochers d’ot mon regard, en 
plongeant dans la vallée qu’elle dominait, apergoit une maison 
revétue d’ardoises, située sur le bord de la mer, derriére quelques 
rochers peu élevés et a l’extrémité d’un plateau de sable. Je 
devinai que c’était enfin 14 Derrinane, le demeure du Conseiller, 
dénomination qui répond 4a celle d’Avocat en France et que ceux 
des habitants de ces contrées qui parlent anglais donnent invariable- 
ment a celui que l’on nomme ailleurs “le Libérateur’”’ ou 
“VYhomme du peuple’ a Daniel O’Connell. En approchant de 
cette masure, décorée bien mal a propos du nom d’ Abbaye, je vis 
que la porte en était assiégée par cent a cent cinquante paysans. 
C’étaient le plaideurs des environs qui attendaient le retour du 
“ Conseiller’’ de sa chasse quotidienne pour lui soumettre leurs 
disputes et pour obéir scrupuleusement a sa décision. II venait 
de rentrer. Je demandai a le voir et lui remis assez gauchement 
une carte; il me recut 4 merveille, avec une affabilité extréme, 
mais ayant a terminer son courrier, il me conduisit au salon ot 
il me présenta 4 Madame O’Connell et 4 quelques autres jeunes gens 
des deux sexes, et ott il me laissa, 4 mon grand déplaisir. J’avoue 
que j’eus un moment d’embarras extréme ici, au milieu d’une 
maison ot aucune recommandation ne m’introduisait et au milieu 
d'une nombreuse famille a laquelle je n’avais jamais seulement 
songé. Et Dieu sait qu’elle était nombreuse. Je vis entrer suc- 
cessivement avec un effroi progressif, vingt-tvois membres de la 
famille, tous fils, filles, neveux, niéces ou cousins du grand 
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O’Connell lui-méme, parmi lesquels je pus a peine distinguer le 
capitaine Morgan O’Connell, tour 4 tour au service de Bolivar et 
de Metternich, Maurice O’Connell, fils ainé du libérateur, son 
neveu_ colossal lieutenant d’infanterie; ses deux filles, dont la 
seconde, nullement jolie, est assez bonne personne; plus sept 
a huit niéces, en amazones, quelques unes fort jolies. J’étais 
vraiment consterné per cette multitude d’inconnus qui se pré- 
sentaient 4 moi au lieu de l’unique individu que j’étais venu 
chercher. Je n’eus pas méme la ressource d’une longue toilette 
Car je n’avais pas avec moi de quoi changer. Heureusement que 
D, O’Connell daigna monter avant diner, et j’eus avec lui une 
demi-heure de conversation, du reste assez séche et peu intér- 
essante. Puis le diner, vingt-cinq a table, rien 4 manger que les 
produits de son domaine, car il n’y a de marché qu’a quatorze 
milles de la. J’étais assis entre sa femme et sa fille ainée, a une 
place de lui, de sorte que nous pimes causer a nétre aise pendant 
le repas, qui fut terminé par les sons assez mélodieux mais 
engourdis des pipeaux ou de la cornemuse irlandaise, confié 4 un 
“ piper,’ domestique affidé de la famille. Nous restames a table 
que fort peu aprés les dames ; mais a peine remonteées, la poste du 
soir arriva, et il passa toute la soirée 4 lire ses journaux. Moi, 
pendant que les jeunes gens, décemment mis, dansaient et jouaient 
aux jeux innocents, je fus réduit 4 causer armée avec le capitaine, 
son second fils, et loi avec l’avocat, son ainé. A minuit passé, 
j’allais me coucher, dans une chambre que son neveu partageait 
avec moi, bien heureux encore d’avoir un lit 4 moi tout seul. 
O’Connell est un homme grand, robuste, assez puissant, le 
teint rubicond, la voix claire et douce, 1’oeil intelligent et animé ; 
mais sauf 4 quelques moments de la conversation, on ne dirait 
pas en le voyant que c’est un homme extraordinaire. I porte une 
perruque qu’il ne dissimule nullement. II a 56 ans, il parait trés 
doux et aimable pour toute sa famille, surtout pour sa femme, 
qu’il traite avec une tendresse marquée. Quoiqu’elle soit au 
moins aussi 4gée que lui, il l’appelle toujours “ Love,” lui prend 
souvent la main, etc... . Aprés sa femme, il parait surtout 
adorer le lieu qu’il habite et dont il a toujours l’éloge a la bouche. 
C’est en effet l’endroit le plus original et le plus retiré qu'il pouvait 
choisir. La mer et les rochers y sont superbes, mais pas d’arbres, 
ni de verdure. Notre conversation a roulé principalement sur les 
destinées de la France et du Catholicisme. I] m’a confirmé toutes 
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les opinions manifestées dans son admirable lettre au meeting de 
Dublin et m’a parlé assez longuement de 1’état actuel de 1’Irlande, 
de la mauvaise foi qu'il impute au Duc de Wellington, et des 
monstrosités qui résultent du systéme de 1’Eglise établie. Il m’a 
cité plusieurs exemples a la foi ridicules et déplorables: par 
exemple, une paroisse de Louth qui paie 1,100 Livres de dimes 
et 450 Livres de vestry tax au curé Protestant, et of il n'y avait 
qu’un Protestant ; encore celui-ci est devenue récemment Papiste. 


Jeudi 30 Septembre.—Avant le déjeuner j’ai joui d’une heure 
de conversation téte a téte avec le Libérateur sur les mémes sujets 
quhier. Il est vraiment fort agréable, sans le moindre apprét, la 
moindre affectation dans ses maniéres ou ses paroles. Mais je 
ne lui crois pas une trés grande élévation d’idées. Ce n’est pas un 
grand homme complet, mais c’est un homme enthousiaste et 
sensible ; de nos jours c’est déja bien assez. Aprés le déjeuner j’ai 
pris congé de mon illustre hote et me suis mis en route pour 
Killarney, qui se trouve étre 20 milles plus loin que je ne croyais. 
La route pendant les 4 premiers milles passe 4 travers un chemin 
de rochers des plus arides et des plus escarpés; elle longe un 
monument vénérable composé d’une large pierre superposée sur 
trois ou 4 autres et désignée comme un autel des Druides. Vue 
magnifique de l’Océan Atlantique, dans toute sa pureté, de Derri- 
nane, de son chétif port, des files des rochers avoisinants, tels que 
Lamb Head, the Hogs, the Skelligs avec leur phare et leur cellule 
pénitentiaire. Situés en face du Cap Bolus que mon compagnon 
m’a dit étre l’extrémité la plus occidentale de l’Europe. Puis l’on 
voit la belle baie de Ballinskellig ou les Milésiens débarquérent 
en venant d’Espagne, la péninsule de ce nom avec les ruines de 
Vabbaye dont Derrinane était la succursale, et enfin le rocher 
sur lequel se brisa le vaisseau d’Ir fils de Milésius qui perdit la 
vie dans les flots. Waterville, maison de W. Butter est le ler 
endroit habité depuis Derrinane; assez bonne situation entre 
le lac Currane et la mer. Mais dela a Caher, j’ai eu la course la 
plus déplorable du monde ayant dix milles a faire A travers un 
pays désert et monotone au dernier degré, sur un cheval exécrable 
et n’ayant qu’un éperon pour le faire marcher (pense a sa soeur 
morte il y a un an). 

Soirée passée a la misérable auberge de Cahir-Civeen ; rencontre 
assez agréable du conseiller Ronan de Waterford et de M. de 
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Courcy, deux satellites démocratiques du Libérateur, beaucoup 
trop fougueux pour moi. Détails nouveaux et intéressants sur 
Pélection de Clare. 


Vendredt 1 Octobre.—Route de Cahir a Killarney 32 milles, 
faite en jingle avec O’Connell fils de John frére de Libérateur, 
demeurant 4 Grenagh prés Killarney, pays sauvage et assez 
pittoresque grace a la belle baie de Dingle, calme et brillante 
comme celles de Bantry et de Kenmare. La route est pendant 
la grande montée du chemin 4 mi-céte, dominée par des hautes 
montagnes et un bois et dominant a son tour des falaises escarpées. 
Il y a tout prés du Drum Hill une fort jolie cascade surmontée 
d’un pont et faisant partie du domaine d’O’Connell. Quand la 
route quitte le bord de la mer, on entre dans un vallon assez 
fertile, occupé par les deux villages de Killorglin et de Milltown 
qu’habitent en partie les Palatins, les descendants d’émigrés 
allemands du 17e siécle. On a ici une vue excellente de l’imposante 
chaine M’Gullicuddie’s reeks, qui s’étend depuis la mer jusqu’au 
lac de Killarney et que domine le pic de Carvon-Tual ou la Serpe 
vecourbée élevé de 3,650 pieds au dessus du niveau de la mer. 
Je suis arrivé au célébre Killarney vers les quatre heures. La 
lecture des lettres et des journaux m’a empéché de commencer 
aucune excursion aujourd’hui. Je n’ai pu faire qu’une promenade 
autour de la vilaine maison de Lord Kennemare. 


Samedi 2 Octobve.—Course sur lac avec deux Anglais M. 
Edward Jones, de Llanarth Court prés Monmouth qui m’a fort 
poliment invité chez lui, et un autre dont j’ignore le nom. L’in- 
certitude et l’humidité déplorable du temps ont détruit tout notre 
plaisir, aussi j’avoue que je suis un peu désappointé et que 
Killarney, le célébre Killarney m’a beaucoup moins ravi que les 
beautés moins renommées de Glenmalure et de Glengariff. I 
y a cependant des points de vue, mais sans soleil, et au milieu 
d’une pluie permanente que peut-on admirer. Nous nous sommes 
embarqués (sur un bateau qui cofite horriblement cher) au pied 
de Ross Castle, l’ancienne résidence des O’Donoghue at maintenant 
appartenant a Lord Kenmare, il y a une belle tour carrée tapissée 
d’un lierre magnifique. Nous avons été en longeant les cotes de 
Ross Island jusqu’a Innisfallen, charmante ile de 17 4 18 arpens, ou 
l’on remarque des ruines assez pittoresques, une (sic) houx qui a 
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14 pieds de circonférence, un rocher plat ombragé par 
un arbustus et nommé lit de V’honneur a cause d'une histoire vrai- 
ment romanesque qui s’y est passé il y a quelques années dit-on. 
Inisfallen est couverte de plantations charmantes: plusieurs des 
arbres offrent des particularités qu’il serait trop long de citer. 
De la traversant le lac nous avons abordé au pied du mont Toomies 
fort élevé et planté aux deux tiers de sa hauteur: un sentier tres 
rude conduit le voyageur en face d’une trés belle chute d'eau, 
dite O’Sullivan’s Cascade qui se partage en trois cascatelles. 
Puis remontant en bateau nous avons cotoyé le flanc de l’imposant 
mont Glena, couvert des bois les plus pittoresques et dont le 
feuillage, orné de la parure brillante et variée de l’automne est 
plus attrayante aujourd’hui qu’a toute autre période de l’année. 
A nétre gauche était les rochers dits Stay Island, Burnt Island et 
Darby’s Garden, qui forment aprés la Glen a droite, un canal char- 
mant ; le lac a ici 80 brasses de profondeur ; l’eau est d’une pureté 
rare; le soleil nous a honorés ici d’un rayon, et les airs Irlandais 
que nous jouait notre Bugleman complétaient le charme de ce 
lieu célébre. Mais le temps a bientét détruit ou amorti nos jouis- 
sances. Jusqu’a présent nous étions restés dans le lac inférieur, 
maintenant laissant Glena derriére nous et le lac supérieur 
droite nous sommes entrés dans le lac moyen ou Turk, resserré 
entre le Mont Turk au midi et la péninsule de Mucruss au nord. 
A lentrée sont les iles de Dinis et de Bricheen, cette derniére 
communique a Mucruss par un pont gothique sous lequel on passe 
pour entrer dans le lac. _Vis-a-vis sur la terre ferme est Turk 
cottage qui appartient ainsi que tous les bords de ce lac et le vaste 
domaine de Mucruss au jeune M. Herbert. Derriére ce cottage 
est une seconde chute d’eau dite Turk Cascade qui provient du 
lac appelé le Devil’s Punch Bowl situé au sommet du Mont 
Mangerton. Le mont Turk est le plus compact et le mieux dessiné 
de tous ceux qui environnent ces lacs; il a été derniérement 
planté avec beaucoup de succés. Nous avons lentement cotoyé 
les rives de la délicieuse péninsule de Mucruss baignée au midi 
par les ondes du Turk Lake, au Nord par ceux (sic) du Lac 
inférieur ; ce n’est qu’un vaste rocher, mais ow l’onde a formé 
mille cirques charmants, ot elle s’est creusé des cloitres d’une 
profondeur étonnante (dites O’Donoghue’s Cellars) et dont elle a 
arrondi plusieurs fragments de maniére 4 leur donner les formes 
les plus bizarres, par exemple O’Donoghue’s Butler, O’ Donoghue’s 
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Pulpit, Flowerpot, etc. ... La fertilité de ce rocher est admirable, 
on y voit jaillir de la pierre nue, des arbustus colossaux, des 
genevriers, des hétres, des bouleaux, avec une force et une 
verdure qui feraient supposer que le rocher est composé de la 
terre la plus grasse et la plus fécondante; et cependant on ne 
voit que la pierre grise des fentes de laquelle s’échappent et courent 
en longs réseaux les tiges de ces arbres merveilleux. Le lierre 
d’Irlande, le plus épais et le plus verdoyant des lierres y forme 
des festons charmants. Pendant que nous étions sur ce lac 
Turk nous avons vu planer sur nos tétes un aigle majestueux. 
Les bateliers qui nous ramaient (parmi iesquels se trouvaient des 
descendants de ]’illustre maison O’Donoghue de O’Leary, etc. . . .) 
me donnérent ici une preuve de tempérance admirable; c’était 
samedi ; ils ont la permission de l’évéque de manger de la viande 
ce jour-la quand ils sont employés, ils en avaient dans leur panier 
devant eux; eh bien! par esprit de mortification, par excés de 
ferveur ils ont tous refusé de profiter de la tolérance accordée et 
se sont contentés de leur pain sec. Nous sommes revenus en 
traversant la baie de Castle entre Vile de Ross et la 
presqu’ile de Mucruss: ses bords sont occupés par une foule de 
villas Cahirnane, Castle Lough, etc....et la riviére Flesk s’y 
jette en venant du beau chateau qui porte son nom et que vient 
de construire ]’Anglais Coltman. Cette baie est toute parsemée 
d@ilots rocailleux et cependant couverts d’arbustus et de gene- 
vriers ; ils ont regu les noms les plus bizarres, les uns empruntés 
au genre animal, tels que Hen et Chickens, Cow, Jackdaw, Crow, etc. 
... les autres faisant allusion 4 ce fameux O’Donoghue qui régna si 
longtemps dans son pays: on y voit sa prison, son cheval, etc.... 
Débarquement prés de Ross Castle, puis promenade dans un parc 
appartenant & L. Kenmare appelé Wort Domain. On ya une assez 
belle vue du lac et de ses iles nombreuses—Diner chez Lord 
Kenmare avec sa femme et sa belle soeur Lady Church.  L. 
Kenmare a di ou a pu étre jolie—assez agréable—trop gai pour 
un jour pareil. J’ai appris des détails bien tristes et bien touchants 
sur la famille Charlemont et Leitrim, sur la folie de Lady Leitrim, 
sur l’amour de ce pauvre Lord Clements pour Lady Emily Caul- 
field qu’il revit un instant sur son lit de mort, et surtout sur cette 
belle et hautaine Lady Theodosia qui est malade d’amour et de 
mélancolie et qui se meurt de cette double souffrance. Mon 
Dieu, comme vous distribuez également le fardeau des souffrances 


humaines entre les différentes castes du genre humain et que 
G 
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vous étes sévére dans vos dons comme dans vos chatiments ! 
Voila 3 nobles et puissantes familles frappées dans ce qu elles ont 
de plus cher condamnées 4 une tristesse, 4 un veuvage éternel ! 
Et le nétre! voici l’anniversaire, le funébre anniversaire du jour 
qui acheva la ruine morale de la notre.’ 


Dimanche 3 octobre.—(Passe sa nuit a relire son journal et 
& repasser dans sa mémoire les détails de la nuit o sa soeur est 
morte. Il la revit absolument—pleure—suffoque—retour sur 
lui-méme). 


NOSTALGIA 


By Temple Lane 


In this town, minds go leaping 
From moment off to moment— 
Scared balancers that slip on 
Time’s narrow stepping stones. 
If I look between the houses 
To get the sky’s own shape 
All Heaven is patched in boundaries 
For God to trip against. 


But by an unsoiled shore 
A hundred miles to south, 
Long fold on fold the rollers 
From wild seas flatten down. 
We have seen waves like boxers 
Knocked out for the count, disposed of, 
Before the crowd comes over 
To trip and fall on those ! 


‘ Allusion & la mort de sa soeur uniquc Elise agée de 17 ans. 
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There fishermen this evening 
Inside the weed-brown pier 
Will throw the steel-scaled herrings 
To coinless, laughing girls ; 
Or lift the lobsters out 
Like black thoughts in confession. 
Grief is a net storm-broken 
Or wicked emptiness. 


Climb over to the south side 
The smooth-stoned, grass-rough way ! 
(A fork like Neptune’s trident 
Is one post of the gate.) 
If you mark the triple span, 
Cliffs, tide and cloud, my brightness ! 
Perhaps a dream may snatch me 
Beyond these streets to-night. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


THE APOCALYPTICAL DOME 


ERHAPS the strangest thing about the ancient Astrological 
doctrine of Man is the parallel which it offers, equating 
the human mind with the heaven of stars. Thus, they 

considered that the stars acted within the dome of man’s skull, 
according to the same rule and order as they proceeded in the 
skies. How, indeed, else should they be supposed to command 
his fate? The stars ruled his physical parts, but dominated also 
his actions, his will in some degree, made his moods, his humours, 
his motives. 

So, out of the old star learning the living motions across 
the cupola of heaven could be found to have their correspondence 
with those in the human cranium. The stars take their march 
evermore through the mind of man, conscious or unconscious, 
aware or unaware. That was what astrology, in sum, taught : 
the heavens rule all human fate. Moreover, earlier exponents 
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seem to have felt prognostics to have truly and surely held for 
the king and his people together, rather than the individual. 
And it would seem labour too long and complex to calculate the 
chancy horoscope of one person only. 

Well, that is how it seemed to be. We know, at any rate, 
that our brain does its best to represent to each and all of us the 
great world around. Perhaps its images are too often vague, 
uncertain, blurred, the inward mirror tarnished or imperfect : we 
are all the children of dust. Yet even science has now come to 
declare that the least is even as the greatest, and the build of 
our atom like enough to the structure of our celestial system. 

We best can watch the drama of fate performed upon the 
stage we call history, the scene where the fate of kingdoms is in 
play. To account for the immutable event we devise the banal 
saying that history repeats itself. Traditions and records enable 
the student to envisage the vast dramas of the nations displaying 
themselves in the singular theatre within the skull. And, ever 
and evermore, it is of ourselves that the tale is told. The multi- 
tudinous puppets move with the same life as our very own. We 
are the play and the players, in the past as in the future, inasmuch 
as we are all lesser and minor replicas of the divine pattern, the 
perfect man, who can live completely only in the mind. So it is 
that we proceed to learn to know the universe, taking it in and 
making it part of ourselves through the perceptive organs which 
let in light and knowledge through the few passages in to the 
dome of the head. And there their messages explain themselves 
as well as may be, with memory to aid. 

Rare indeed is it that the vision of life is seen as a whole; 
and even then it is caught by some lightning flash of human 
perception. Tremendous then and marvellous is the scene which 
opens, to reveal another and another, beyond and beyond, as 
imagination is freed wholly to possess the mind. Thus invested 
in thought’s dignity man is priest of the divine, taking his place 
in the august ceremonial of life which, upon the cosmic scene, 
proceeds through the great acts that reveal themselves in the 
strife of hosts and nations across the ages and aeons of time. 
Yet, even then, and immemorially, he must be theatre and player ; 
for the scene must be performed within the human mind, told in 
its terms, seen with its vision. 


The mind of every man is possessed by a veritable world of 
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images moving incessantly, a seeming chaos of rushing fancies 
which form the background to conscious thought. Everlastingly, 
at the back and beyond of the consciousness runs this unending 
flood of phantasmagoria. And yet how rarely does the conscious 
thinker pause and hold the flood under careful scrutiny. We 
hardly know that dark stream nor whence it springs. Generally 
it would appear that all memory resurges incessantly : but some- 
times combinations of figures occur so impossible and strange 
that another order of purposes and origins demand consideration. 

Out of the hugest phantasms of man’s imagination and out 
of all the welter of crisis in history, two thousand years ago and 
more, grew a curious type of exposition, a literary form, that 
revealed or declared the true scheme of the world’s workings 
and, in one way or another, drew lessons therefrom for the instruc- 
tion of the reader. At that date, naturally, the cosmic order was 
explained through a geocentric scheme: this our earth was the 
centre of the universe and the seven planets rose sphere beyond 
sphere to the all-enfolding crystal globe, a sea of glass imbued 
with fire. There came the uttermost bound and marge of our 
life and being, the purifying stream that burnt away all our ills 
and evils. And thereon was set the triple throne [cf. Rev. iii 21] 
in the place beyond judgement. 

They in their day saw the historic movements of humanity 
as controlled by the wide motions of the stars above and so marked 
their groupings and figures with high symbolical significance. 
About that time, also, an era in time approached its end, the 
sun was, soon enough, going to rise in a new Zodiacal sign at the 
equinox. The natal day of the new aeon was near due. Then 
the Bull would no more be the leader of the stars, Aries, the 
he-lamb would take his place and power. And the wise men of 
the nations awaited the grand cataclysm of change. All were 
aware ; the skies and the earth itself rumoured it ; the peoples 
swayed and flowed, this way and that. bait 

The antecedent conquests of Alexander had precipitated a 
common measure of understanding among them all. An inter- 
change of knowledge from each to each was compelled by the 
very circumstance. Religious ideas, secrets of occult lore, as well 
as trade and craftsmanship had spread wide. The Babylonian 
culture of stars and numbers swept across that little world around 
the Mediterranean. All accepted that science which made so 
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plain the workings of the deities—or the high sole deity— 
above. 

Even the unitarian Hebraic theologers accepted the angelic 
orders, adapting the splendour of the imagery and learning of 
Babylon. Thence came Daniel’s prophetic argument and the 
fiery glories of Ezekiel. And many another book born out of 
that world-old wisdom came into being on the marge of Holy 
Writ. They belonged to a quite definite style of writing which 
got the name of Apocalypse. These works professed to reveal 
the inner secrets of the skies. Their titles assumed the authorship 
of pious notables of the past, patriarchs and so forth as, for chief 
example, Enoch, who, traditionally, had been translated to heaven. 

In general, the author described how he had been caught up 
to each of the seven heavens, shown its workings, and had seen 
the angels and other beings who occupied it. Sometimes he 
was carried there, as was the prophet Mohammed, on a centaur, 
the winged human-headed horse of oldest Chaldaean myth. But 
out of the typification which we see partially expressed in the 
Book of Daniel, came the great drama that was taken by the 
religious movement dominating the new age as its pattern of 
symbol and prognostic of the future, the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. His drama was not a tragical performance such as 
the Greeks showed in their chief stage plays. John told of the 
tragedy of all mankind and the purification of peoples. The 
stars in their courses marked its movements: they revealed the 
secret of the mystery of human life. 

The words written by John the Divine can best be considered 
aS a monologue accompanying a hieratic performance, stiff, 
Byzantine, formal, inevitable-moving as the ranks of heaven, 
surging in the tremendous order ruled by the Master of Fate. 
A supernal puppet-show indeed, which opens with a prologue 
telling how the author, on the Lord’s Day, worships before the 
seven lampstands or candlesticks that are the seven lights which 
symbolize the planetary scale of heaven. And then upon his 
pious absorption rings out a terrific voice. Turning about he 
sees a transcendant figure, whitehaired, blazing with burning 
light, and he falls down in a deathlike trance before its feet. 

There he is told the significance of each light and its cor- 
respondent city, and its symbols, sufferings and «ewards. Upon 
the end of the discourse he is taken up—in the Spirit—to the 
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door of heaven. That can well be envisaged as a window or, 
even better, as a proscenium. Thus, freed from bodily trammels 
we swing with him in the mid-heaven looking in upon the vast 
figures that pass across the scene to a chorus of thunders and 
superhuman voices chanting. 

The chief images of the Revelation drama loom enormous 
across the whole heaven, while, beyond and beneath their fore- 
ground lies the great curve of the earth with its hills, streams, 
cities, seas, harbours and islands and the multitudinous peoples 
who live and die through the events and turmoils and vast disasters 
consequent upon the grand apparitions above. For each of those 
greater figures represents some chief star image, a symbol out 
of the heaven-inscribed book of astral lore which Chaldaea had 
bequeathed to the world. 

Then the vision clarifies after the rush of the ascent “ In the 
spirit ’”’; the whitehaired, gem bright, Aeonal figure which is seen 
enthroned is encircled by a chorus of elders and angels calling for 
some sufficiently worthy one to open the book of seven seals. 
And then a Lion is announced to make the crucial action, but 
a Lamb performs it. Thereupon follows the tremendous rush 
of symbolical figures. And horsemen are seen bearing, one a bow, 
one scales, one a sword, and death follows, riding a pale horse. 
Beneath their celestial gallop the earth writhes in throes, nations 
are convulsed, while, in thunders and earthquakes, heaven and 
earth hurl their fires from above and below. 

Seven trumpeting angels blow their blasts, and at their cruel 
shrilling come swarms of mailed, winged creatures, in every 
characteristic so like the Chaldaean images of the centaur-formed 
constellation Sagittarius, that there is no room for doubt upon 
the origin of this figure from their picture of heaven. Appreciating 
this, then the rest of the figures of the opening scene are readily 
identified. 

Far above Sagittarius, who is set at the lowest southern 
verge of the Zodiac circle, enthroned aloft in the midheaven sits 
the old star king Cepheus before whose feet are fixed the seven 
central lights of the Lesser Bear. And, of course, the symbols of 
Lion, Bull, Man and Eagle are significant figures of the celestial 
quarters, constellations marking the four Royal stars. 

The first half of the Book of Revelation, following this vision 
of the throne, is given over to the wild saga of galloping horsemen, 
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centaurs out of the dark ancient southern sky of stars. Four 
huge symbol figures followed by two of lesser, but similar formed 
locust swarms rush forth before the seventh trumpet sounds. 
The latter half of the Book begins with the announcement, 
accompanied by seven thunders, that there shall be no more 
Time. Then, with the blowing of the last trump, opens the scene 
of the wonder in heaven, the star woman agonizing in the pangs 
of child birth. 


It was declared that just such a strange symbolical spectacle 
made a horrifying part of the pagan mysteries in that era. There 
is no doubt that the terror of this story of the divine star creature 
Virgo is enhanced by the threatening dragon, waiting to devour 
her offspring, for in the skies the evil serpent Hydra, lurks ever- 
more at her back. Some grim background of heathen horror 
lives on in this myth of serpent and woman, the oldest and strangest 
tale in the world. 


Little that would make a comfortable prognostic could be 
derived from these fierce and frightful symbols. The cup was to 
be filled and poured. Next again the symbol of woman appeared 
seated upon the dragon, she was called a queen and the city 
goddess of Babylon. This scarlet woman who quaffed the cup 
of the blood of the saints is second of the symbolical figures of 
woman and dragon. The third celestial woman is the new city, 
Jerusalem, descending from heaven. Though she is announced 
as the Lamb’s bride it is the conquering Rider upon the white 
Horse who comes as the bridegroom. Lion, Lamb and Horseman, 
they are the signs and symbols of the sun’s house, of the sun’s 
exaltation and of the sun’s joy respectively, dividing the circle 
of heaven into three parts. 


At the time of the coming of the last great rider the dragon 
is cast down into the abyss and the judgement preparatory to 
the sacred marriage takes place. The end of the old world of 
furious strife and slaughter and the torment and upheaval of 
peoples and lands has arrived, and the new age of the new Acon 
is in being. 

Yet, observe! The whole tale in the book of Revelation at 
root concerns itself with developing the simple elements of the 
most familiar folk story, elaborating itself about man and horse, 
woman and serpent. Conjoined are the many sevens of the 
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seals, trumpets, thunders, vials, angels of reaping and of judgement. 
But the essential story within the phantasmagoria of appearances 
is, in short, a tale that we have heard otherwise told of St. George 
and the dragon and the chained virgin. Man and horse are used 
as symbols of the spirit, woman and dragon as the image of the 
soul’s transformations. And all this is projected upon the back- 
ground of the heavens. There also the life of man is involved 
as well as in the world beneath, his thought links itself with the 
cosmic figures that he established for his own better guidance in 
the skies. They dance out there within the dome of the sky 
the great ritual of primal doom and deliverance. 


The prophetic drama like any other grand work of art is 
eternally true, evermore its powers move in our interior being, 
always it strives to order the furious fancies of our wanton nature. 
The sacred ritual rules or fails in its dominion, life increases or 
life lapses. Still, the Aeon’s death throes bring the new birth 
in the tale we are told in Revelation. 


What then is the mystery: the secret it tells yet hides ? 
No doubt it is just simply a dramatic projection of the grand 
idea of Spinoza, which was, as Samuel Alexander puts it in his 
Arthur Davis Memorial lecture, ‘‘ The last level of things acces- 
sible to our senses would be that of minds, or as Spinoza would 
call them, thinking things. Thought therefore becomes not an 
attribute of the ultimate reality but the distinguishing quality 
of the highest level of empirical things. We are left with Space 
and Time as the two attributes which our intellect perceives, and 
Time displaces Thought in the Spinozistic scheme. . . all things 
are, as Spinoza says, thinking things, and in the end, paradoxical 
as it sounds to say so Time is the mind of Space.” 


Time is the mind of Space! Thus Thought and Time appear 
in the cosmic sense to be the very same. And man’s mind can 
only discover itself, fully, in the motions of the heavens and all 
the complex factors which reveal its processes. And, so, the 
secret of Time. For that end man set the archaic images there 
to represent the profoundest symbols of his thought. And in 
succeeding ages, out of that imagery he has sought to interpret 
the plain significance of fate amid the rush and turmoil of passing 
events. 

H 
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Imprint on verso, pp. [5, 6]: Inscription to Herbert Hughes, with author’s 
foreword on verso, pp. [7, 8]: Text, pp. 9-67: pp. [68-70] blank. 
fae Title in a panel within a border of Celtic scroll-work, designed by the 
author. 


_ _ Issued in brown wrappers, folding over the first and last blank leaves, printed 
in black on front, where author’s name appears. All edges untrimmed. 


(3) THE RUSHLIGHT. 1906. 


THE (small ornament)/RUSH-/LIGHT/(Four small ornaments in line) /mcMvt : 
PUBLISHED/BY. MAUNSEL. AND/CO. LTD.: DUBLIN (small ornament). First 
four lines of title in red, others in black. Title in white centre panel, surrounded 
by broad decorative border in black and white. 


Quarto: 74x6: pp. iv-+68 : Comprising Blank page, with printer’s imprint 
on verso, pp. [1, ii]: Half title, with design of a rushlight on verso, pp. [iii, iv] : 
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Title, with design of an open country hearth on verso, pp. (1, 2): Dedication, 
with quotation from Ecclesiastes on verso, pp. (3, 4]: Text, Pp. 5-66 : Wood- 
cut of a rushlight, with motto in Irish, on page [67]: page [68] blank. 

Issued in grey holland canvas cloth, printed in white and brown on front, 
all edges untrimmed. Cream end-papers. Also issued in green wrappers, printed 
in black, probably a later issue. 


There is a small design, of a domestic rural nature, on every page of the text 
and on page [4]. These are signed Ceann-Maor or C.m. Probably the author. 


(4) THE MAN-CHILD. 1907. 


THE /MAN-/CHILD :/BY SEOSAMH/MAC/CATHMHAOIL./BEING NUMBER ONE/OF THE 
Loch Press/SERIES OF BOOKLETS :/MARCH, 1907. 

8vo: 5§ X5: pp. 40: Comprising Blank leaf, pp. [1, 2]: Title, with dedica- 
tion on verso, pp. (3, 4] : Text, pp. 5-38: pp. [39, 40] blank. Issued in lemon- 
coloured wrappers, printed on front in brown. All edges untrimmed. 


(5) THE GILLY OF CHRIST. 1907. 


THE GILLY/OF CHRIST/BY SEOSAMH .. ./MAC CATHMHAOIL, . ./WITH THREE SYMBOLS/ 
BY ADAM... ./WENTWORTH SHIELDS./RULE/MAUNSEL AND CO.,/LIMITED, DUBLIN. 
PIEOO] aeacs s eecenc 

8vo: 545: pp.iv+20: Comprising Title, with dedication on verso, 
pp. {i, ii]: Contents, with five-line quotation on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Text, pp. 
I-19: Page [20] blank. 

Issued in white linen cloth, lettered in green on front cover. Top edges 
trimmed, others untrimmed. Cream end-papers. Three drawings, facing pp. 
I, 12 and 17. 

Also issued in dark-green linen, simultaneously, and in limp persian later. 


(6) THE MOUNTAINY SINGER.  1gog. 


THE MOUNTAINY SINGER/BY SEOSAMH MAC CATHMHAOIL/MAUNSEL AND COMPANY, 
LTD./g6 MID. ABBEY STREET, DUBLIN/I9Q09/ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 

8vo : x6}: . viii+72: Comprising Half title, with list of author’s 
other Rooks ne seaees thai: Title, ath % Dedit pauperibus./Lib. Psalm.”’, 
on verso, pp. {iii, iv}: Contents, pp. v—vii: Prefatory poem on page vili: 
Text, pp. I-72. 

Issued in grey linen cloth, printed on spine and front in brown (front also 
has a coloured floral design). All edges trimmed. Cream end-papers. 


Found also in wrappers, but this is a later issue. 
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(7) MEARING STONES.  rorr. 


MEARING STONES/LEAVES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK ON TRAMP/IN DONEGAL, BY 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL/(Seosath Mac Catrhaoit), WITH SIXTEEN/PENCIL DRAWINGS 
BY THE AUTHOR./MAUNSEL & COMPANY, LTD.,/9g6 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN./ 
TgIt. 

8vo: 84x68: pp. x+36: Comprising Half title, with books by same 
author on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: 
Contents, pp. {iv]-viii: List of Drawings, with verso blank, pp. [ix, x]: Text, 
pp. 1-36. 

Issued in light-blue boards, top edges trimmed, others untrimmed. Light- 
blue end-papers. White label, printed in black, on front cover and spine. 

Also issued, later, in pink wrapper, all edges trimmed. 


(8) JUDGMENT. 1912. 


JUDGMENT/A PLAY IN TWO ACTS/BY JOSEPH CAMPBELL/MAUNSEL & CO., LTD./ 
DUBLIN AND LONDON/IQI2. 

8vo: 74x42: pp. viiit+36: Comprising Half title, with list of other 
books by author on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with copyright note on verso, pp. 
[iii, iv] : Dedication, with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Preface, with list of characters 
of the play on verso, pp. [vii, viii]: Text pp. [1]-35: Note of first production 
on page [36]. Followed by inset of 4 pages of publisher’s advertisements. 

Issued in reddish-brown wrappers, printed in black, with title on front cover 
and publisher’s advertisements on others. All edges trimmed. 

Also in same coloured boards, printed in black on front. 


(9) IRISHRY. 10973. 


IRISHRY/BY JOSEPH CAMPBELL/MAUNSEL & CO., LTD./DUBLIN AND LONDON. 

8vo: 74X4§: pp. xii+80: Comprising Blank leaf, not included in pagina- 
tion: Half title, with list of other books by author on verso, pp. {i, ii]: Title, 
with printer’s imprint, and copyright notice on verso, pp. [iii, iv]: Dedication 
(In Memoriam), with verso blank, pp. [v, vi]: Preface, with verso blank, pp. 
{vii, vii]: Contents, pp. [ix, x]: Page [1] blank: Text, pp. 2-79: Page [80] 
blank. Followed by four pages of notices of books by same author. 

Issued in blue boards, paper labels, printed in black, on front and spine, 
top edges trimmed, others untrimmed, cream end-papers. 


(10) EARTH OF CUALANN. 1017. 


EARTH OF CUALANN./BY JOSEPH CAMPBELL/WITH TWENTY-ONE DESIGNS/BY THE 
AUTHOR/MAUNSEL AND COMPANY, LTD./DUBLIN AND LONDON, I9QI7. 

_ 8vo: 83x5#: pp. vilit+64: Comprising Half title, with colophon and 
printer's imprint on verso, pp. [i, ii]: Title, with verso blank, pp. {iii, iv] : 
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Dedication, with quotation from Duanaire Fhinn, and note on verso, pp. [v, vi] : 
Contents, pp. [vii, viii}: Blank page, with design on verso, pp. [1], 2: Text, 
PP. 3-62 : pp. (63, 64] blank. There are twenty-one poems, and a design to each, 
which design is printed in the centre of the page (otherwise blank) immediately 
preceding it, the recto of these designs being blank in eight cases. 

Issued in slate-grey boards, vellum spine, blocked in gilt on spine. All edges 
untrimmed. Slate-grey end-papers. 500 copies only printed, each numbered. 

Ni ote -—Father Stephen Brown’s Guide to Books in Ireland (1912) credits this 
author with the publication in 1910 of a book of verse with the title Sea Ribbons 
and Ling. No book of this title is known to me, and it is probable that this was 
based on an early announcement and that the volume referred to is that pub- 
lished in 1913 entitled Ivishry. No. 9 above. P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


COUNTRY AND TOWN IN IRELAND UNDER THE GEORGES. By Constantia Maxwell, 
M.A., Litt.D. Harrap. 18s. 


The Eighteenth has been called the bad century of Ireland. Bad it was 
for the native stock, who, having failed in a momentous effort of arms at the 
Boyne, that move in a cynical European game, and having been deserted by the 
flying nobles of a stricken Gaelic civilisation, sat down in scarecrow rags before 
the fires of their hovels to lament as in a delirium of regret the old times before 
the invaders were, seemingly, finally established. Their common voice was 
the voice of their poets, poor labourers and tradesmen who were proud to display 
their learning and the scraps of it and who revelled in verbal prodigality, their 
only wealth. They had the ruins only, and hardship and indignity, and the asp 
of memory to make all bitter. Immediate hope they had not. That was the 
agony. But for the established invaders, who grew fat and fine and swaggering 
through the century, times were flourishing. The invaders, instituted as a 
nation within a people who outnumbered them, boasted of a parliament and 
brilliant oratory, produced a few not inconsiderable writers and artists, built 
fine country houses and towns, lived exuberantly, and then died as if from a 
spiritual plague. To the life that they lived and to the life of the native stock, 
Dr. Maxwell has devoted the second of her learned and absorbing books about 
Ireland under the Georges. 

Her method seems to be simplicity itself. To be successful with it, one 
needs nothing more than a thorough reading in the literature of the period and 
about the period, a retentive memory, and the gift of making a significant pastiche. 
Her aim is to give facts in an orderly fashion rather than to paint a picture partially 
or demonstrate a thesis; but, of course, the human mind being what it is, the 
actual disposition of facts, the commissions as well as the omissions, does give 
the completed picture a particular tone. As for an omission, one must refer to 
the stillness of the Gaelic voices in her pages ; and as for a commission, one must 
wonder why she did not more severely temper the evidence of foreign, especially 
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English travellers, part of whose luggage was, traditionally, contempt for the 
Irish people. ‘ ; : 

She appears to have read everything. There was no dog or devil of a no iS 
taking traveller to Eighteenth Century Ireland that she did not enlist towards 
the making of her book. Memoirs, autobiographies, journals, diaries and letters, 
some of them unpublished and still in private and inheriting hands, are made 
to contribute a fact, a detail of dress, a list of prices or a quotation. Her twenty 
odd pages of authorities, therefore, are not a mere ornament to the hindquarters 
of the book for the reader’s amazement. The plan of her landscape, which she 
segmented like an ordnance map and filled in section by section, is evident in 
her chapter headings : Social Life of the Gentry—claret-swilling, hunting, squab- 
bling, huge house parties, and a babel of vitality such as Master Rabelais would 
have enjoyed though he would have missed the sun of Touraine ; Country 
Houses,—mansions that were fit for Grand Dukes or, on the other hand, for the 
vulgar newly rich or a battalion of soldiers, who, notoriously, care nothing for 
architecture ; The Peasantry,—the camel backs that bore it all, even the last 
straws ; then, Landlords and Agriculture, Provincial Towns, Means of Com- 
munication, and lastly, Parsons and Priests. The painstaking jig-saw work 
with a multitude of details, the infinite care to give an impression of every aspect 
of Georgian life, and the charm and the attractiveness of a passionate and rather 
glorious time, make Town and Country Life under the Georges, a book to be re-read 
and cherished. 7 

For all Dr. Maxwell’s impartiality—this may seem an ungracious word !— 
one feels in the end that she has contemplated the scene, not from a steaming 
Irish town or through the wrought iron gates of a demesne, but from the steps 
of a pillared portico. Her standpoint is, so to speak, her standard. 

The illustrations are exquisitely apt. F. MacM. 


THE Gap OF BRIGHTNESS. Lyrical Poems. By F. R. Higgins. London: 
MacMillan & Co. Ltd. Dublin: Browne & Nolan Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 


The poems of F. R. Higgins are those of a finely integrated personality, 
to whom the joyous and whole-hearted acceptance of life, in its glory and 
fulness, and pain and sorrow, is natural. Some poets such as Walter de 
la Mare find in moonlight a trysting place with their muse, and to some the 
tremulous half-light of dusk is native, but the poetry of F. R. Higgins suggests 
the dawn of a May morning when the fresh, scented air intoxicates like wine, and 
the hills and far lakes call to him to take his blackthorn stick, and walk the roads 
of Ireland, and visit her ancient towns, and taste all the beauty and oddity of 
human life they hold. Poems such as “‘ Father and Son,”’ “‘ Padraic O’Conaire ”’ 
and ‘' The Old Jockey ’’ have so much compassion, insight, and rich humanity, 
that it is surprising to find in certain others, such as “ The Gap of Brightness ”’ 
and “ Beloved of Nobles’’ a wild unearthly magic that so often seems the pre- 
rogative of less human poets. Perhaps it is because he is the lineal descendant 
of the “ dream battalions” in the former poem, Carolan, Raftery and the rest, 
that he manages to achieve this rare unity. 

He is able to recapture the spirit of old Gaelic poetry in such a translation 
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as “ A Vision of Paradise Park ” and like all good translators has made the poem 
a medium for his own self-expression in its naiveté, strangeness and zest. 


“ But, O boys what a glitter 
Some high-born angels lay 
Preening their wings in the mirrored 
Airs of Lady Day ; 
And glitters like them lit the hedgerows 
When Lapp-faced cherubs went 
Among the robins that echoed 
The clinks of Peter’s pence.’ 


A word he is fond of, “ gallivanting,” seems to describe this high-spirited 
and mettlesome poetry, which yet shows a sensitive care for words, and a subtle 
metrical ear. His use of assonance is most beautiful—for example 


“T know a small lake that sails the palest shadows 
Trailing their frail keels along its waveless sand ”’ 


Love poems such as “ Night Frenzy ”’ have a passionate and direct intensity ; 
and in lyrics like “‘ Chinese Winter ’’ and “‘Silverpoint ’’ there is a gentleness 
and delicacy, that show how he has coaxed and ‘cajoled his Pegasus with such 
patience and hard training so that that gallivanting and capricious steed obeys 
precisely, the lightest touch on the rein, the faintest whisper in the ear. M.G 


SEARCHLIGHT ON EuRoPE. By John de Courcy. With a Foreword by Lord 

Phillimore. 320 pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Imperial Policy Group, by whom this book is sponsored, is one of the 
most far-sighted sections of the British Conservative party. It publishes a 
monthly report on international affairs, based on an intelligent and elaborate 
information service, which still maintains observers in German and Russian 
territory. These reports can be heartily recommended to anyone anxious to 
get the low-down on British foreign policy. The group has been consistently 
urging that the major conflict in the war must come between the liberal and 
“Christian ’’ democracies on the one hand and Germany and Russia on the 
other. In spite of that, there is little wishful thinking in the Group’s ideas. 
They have held from the start that the conflict will be a long and sanguine one, 
and—in contrast to many conservative sources at the beginning of the war— 
they always believed that the chances of Italy being bought over to the side 
of the Western powers were extremely small. A more important and hopeful 
policy, they considered, was the effort to win over Turkey and divert her present, 
rather embarrassing, aspirations towards recovery of the old Turkish territory, 
now euphemistically described as mandates of Britain and France, to expansion 
in the direction of Baku and southern Russia. (Whether the Turks will play 
ball like gentlemen remains to be seen.) 

The book is rather disappointing to anyone who has followed the monthly 
reports: it is more restrained and generally less outspoken. Nevertheless, it 
contains a quantity of useful information such as one could never gather from 
reading the dailies. It constitutes no less than a history of Europe in the vital 
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period from Munich until the first, deadlock phase of the war. Though the 
chapters dealing with Germany and Russia are, of course, strongly partisan, 
much of their information is undoubtedly correct, and the sections dealing with 
individual countries in the Balkans and the Near East give a very impartial 
analysis of the factions and tendencies struggling for mastery there. Critics 
of both left and right will read this book with profit. 


KINGSHIP AND LAW IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By F. Kern. Translated by S. B. 
Chrimes. Pp. xxxi+214. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


The author of this book which has been translated from the German is a 
professor of the University of Bonn and a distinguished scholar of the History of 
Law. The English editor united the book of Professor Kern written a quarter 
of a century ago ‘‘ Gottesgnadentum und Widerstandsrecht im friiheren Mittelal- 
ter” (The Divine Right of Kings and the right of resistance in the early Middle 
Ages) with his articles ““ Recht und Verfassung im Mittelalter ’’ (Law and Constitu- 
tion in the Middle Ages) published in 1919 into one volume. For practical 
reasons, however, the English editor published these works by Kern in a sub- 
stantially reduced form ; he excluded the very numerous footnotes and appendices 
of the first book which occupy in the original something like the same length 
as the text. Considering the wealth and importance of these notes and the 
appendices, the reductions substantially diminish the value of the English edition. 
For (to say nothing of the experts who read, and will continue to read, Kern’s 
studies in the German original) even for students or other readers who are seriously 
interested in medieval history not only the exposition by the historian is important 
but,—often even in greater degree,—the sources, the ways and the methods 
by which the historian arrived at his conclusions. In his footnotes Kern quotes 
his sources,—and the finding of sources and their interpretation is undoubtedly 
the most difficult and most responsible, also the most instructive part of a historical 
research. 

For all that and notwithstanding this regrettable defect, the English edition 
of Professor Kern’s two studies is to be welcomed and its editor—whose interesting 
introduction enhances the value of the book—deserves our gratitude. 

Professor Kern’s book is rich in its contents ; from it will profit, and it will 
give pleasure to, any student interested in the history both of law and of the 
Middle Ages. Sometimes the reader will be perplexed by Kern’s application of 
legal notions and terms used in the last 150 years to the legal facts of the early 
Middle Ages; doubts and objections will be raised in his mind. But on the 
whole, it 1s interesting and instructive to follow the vivid manner in which Kern 
shows that already in the early Middle Ages the government in the states of 
Western Europe (and—-we may add—in Russia) was in some measure bound 
by law ; that in some measure the people participated in the government ; and 
that the government was in some measure responsible to the people. According 
to the definition by Professor Kern, the power of the State was in the early Middle 
Ages the means, the Law—the end-in-itself ; the Monarch was dependent upon 
the Law, which was superior to him, and upon which his own status was based ; 
if the Monarch failed in his duties towards the Law—and the decision of this 
question rested with the conscience of every individual member of the com- 
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munity—then every subject of his, every section of the people, even the whole 
community were at liberty to resist him. 

Professor Kern’s book is stimulating. It shows how slow and fragile is 
the process of moral and legal development. The development of moral and 
legal principles does not move in a direct line. It is intermittent, it is subject 
to retrogressive periods. After the brilliant progress made in the nineteenth 
century, we are now witnessing, no doubt, a period of retrogression. But this 


period too will not last for ever. That is one of the very few things which history 
teaches us with certainty. B. E 


Boetutus. By Helen M. Barrett, pp.x-+179. Cambridge University Press, 1940. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This excellent and accurate account of the life and works of Bocthius adds 
little, however, if anything to the chapter (pp. 147-212) on Boethius in Miss E. S. 
Duckett’s The Gateway of the Middle Ages (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1938), 
except for the well chosen quotations (with poetic renderings) from the De Causata- 
tione. Miss Barrett does not list Miss Duckett’s book in her Bibliography, I should 
have wished to see a discussion of the influence of Boethius during the Middle Ages. 
But perhaps Miss Barrett considered that Mr. H. R. Patch had exhausted this sub- 
ject in his The Tradition of Boethius (New York, 1935) to which she refers. Miss 
Duckett devotes much attention to this matter. Neither Miss Barrett nor Miss 
Duckett refers to one of the two earliest monuments of Provengal literature, the 
Boecis, which may be dated about 1000 A.D. The anonymous writer of the 
poem cannot indeed be taken as an authority, since he makes Theodoric the 
Great the successor of one Mallius Torquator, a mistake arising, apparently, from 
the fact that Boethius was named Flavius (?) Anicius Manlius Torquatus 
Severinus Boethius (according to Petrus Bertius who wrote the Preface to the 
Leyden edition of 1671) “ abavi proavi, avi, patris nominibus conjunctts.” The 
praenomen is not actually recorded, it would seem. Miss Barrett does not mention 
it, nor does she accept (or at least she is silent about it) the inclusion of Torquatus 
among the names of Boethius. I should have liked an adequate discussion of 
Boethius’s metres. He was, quite definitely, an innovator and a master. 


I like the simplicity of e.g. 

Herculem duri celebrant labores ; 

Ille Centauros domuit superbos, 

Abstulit sacro spolium leoni, 

Fixit et certis volucres sagittis ; 

Poma cernenti rapuit draconi, 

Aures laevam gravior metallo ; 

Cerberum traxit triplici catena. 

Victor immitem posuisse fertur 

Pabulum saevis dominum quadrigis. 

Hydra combusto periit veneno, 

Fronte turpatus Achelous amnis, 

Ora demersit pudibunda ripis. 

Stravit Antaeum Libycis arenis, : ' 
The “‘ stichic’’ sapphics are interesting. R. B. 
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Tue Pre-War BIOGRAPHIES OF ROMAIN RoLianD. By Ronald A. Wilson. 

Milford. 221 pp. Ios. 6d. net. 

Rolland’s pre-war biographies consist of the well-known Vie de Beethoven, 
and the lesser-known Vie de Michel-Ange and the Vie de Tolstot ; there was also 
a short study, published in English and now rare, Millet. Mr. Wilson’s aim is 
to elucidate the intention of these works and to “ place’”’ them, in relation both 
to Rolland’s early development and to the other literature of the period. 

The first chapter of this book is a good study of Rolland’s childhood and 
early intellectual influences: from boyhood, passed in a tranquil village in 
central France, the future author was admitted to the Ecole Normale, whence 
he graduated, to spend a short period of academic research at Rome. It was 
during this first Italian stay that Rolland conceived the idea of a biography 
of his favourite musician and in some sense his spiritual master, Beethoven. 
The work was not to be merely an accurate life, it was to represent what the 
author saw and felt in that life, it was to picture an ideal in this heroic struggle 
against the mundane forces which in the post-renaissance world strive to envelop 
the individual artist. The same moral considerations were present in the sub- 
sequent biographies which Rolland achieved, and intended at one time (modelling 
himself, probably consciously, on Plutarch) to form the first of a longer series, 
the Vies des Hommes Illustres. But the shrinking and unsatisfactory character 
of the real lives he studied, in the light of his ideal, led Rolland to abandon his 
quest for the heroic in the world of the occident. He turned first to an imaginary 
biography, Jean-Christophe, and later to those lives of eastern mystics, of which 
the best-known is the life of Gandhi. 

This is Mr. Wilson’s main thesis and no one is likely to quarrel with its 
principal points. It is elaborated with precision and care, and some of the best 
parts of his book are those where, with a touch of pedantry, he has examined 
Rolland’s work in relation to other writers, and reports their impressions 
(given in interviews) of his influence and importance for pre-1g14 France. But 
it is doubtful whether this is a very satisfactory book. The treatment is far 
too detailed and academic to be of interest to any but a very specialized reader, 
and Rolland is hardly, and certainly not outside France, such a titanic figure 
that he can withstand so minute dissection. According to Mr. Wilson’s biblio- 
graphy, this is the first study of his work to appear in English, and it might 
have been wiser to reserve the material here assembled for a more general study 
of his life and work. As it is, there is here neither a full consideration of Rolland’s 
early work nor even a comprehensive study of the role of the heroic throughout 
his writings. Rolland’s most important work of all, from either of these points 
of view, is certainly Jean-Christophe. The Vie de Beethoven, although it bears 
evidence of careful biographical work, comes nearer to the vie romancée than 
Mr. Wilson is willing to admit. In Jean-Christophe, freed from the shackles of 
reality, Rolland created what remains one of the most significant of twentieth- 
century European novels. Even within the limits of his subject this work would 
have been worth much more detailed analysis than the brief ten pages Mr. Wilson 
allows. Compression of the examination of Gandhi into three pages, and omission 
of all discussion of Rolland’s flirtation with communism and of its rather un- 
fortunate effects on his idealism, are inevitable, given the scope of the book. 


But such severe circumscription precludes the work from appealing to any 
very wide public. 
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APOSTLES OF REVOLUTION. By Max Nomad. London: Secker and Warburg. 
466 pp. 15s. 


_ This is a very depressing book. Mr. Nomad’s sardonic criticism blows 
like a tornado, overturning all conventional prejudices and theories—whether 
of those who oppose the idea of violent revolution, or of those who support it. 
The book is in the form of long chapters on a number of individual revolutionaries, 
Blanqui, Marx, Bakunin, Nechayev, Makhno, Stalin, each taken as the 
type of a particular illusion, or idea, in modern revolutionary history. For 
Nomad believes that all, or very, very nearly all, revolutionary idealism is an 
illusion : every new wave of revolutionary leaders, rising, of necessity, by the 
use of craft, violence and demagogy in its struggle to overthrow the entrenched 
power of prejudice and armed law, comes in its turn to wield a new despotism, 
which is severe and ruthless in exact proportion to the hardships and difficulties 
it experienced in seizing power. Marxist economics explained the accumulation 
of surplus value in the form of material wealth in the pockets of the ruling class. 
What post-Marxian philosophy is gradually coming to realize is that there is 
a surplus value in intellectual goods, and every rising class of professional, or 
deracinés, revolutionaries comes automatically to exploit the mass of the people 
in its turn. 


Unfortunately, post-1917 history furnishes abundant evidence of this 
cyclic character of revolutions. Trotsky as Commander-in-Chief of the Red 
Army was unscrupulous in his suppression of ‘“‘ anarchism” and “left-wing 
deviation,” it was then for Stalin to plead for ‘‘ democratic ” opposition ; the role 
of Stalin when he presently achieved power is only too evident ; the anarchists, 
on the few occasions they have been in a position to attempt to put into practice 
their attractive but childlike philosophy, have outstripped even their opponents 
in the frivolity with which they have treated human life ; or where they have 
failed to do this—and Makhno, although the evidence is controversial, seems 
to be a case—they have been overcome by their more unscrupulous competitors 
for power. 

What constructive proposals can be deduced from these depressing facts ? 
This question is not easy to answer, but it is on the solution of this problem that 
any reconstruction for the future depends. The last war brought revolution 
in the defeated countries, in Russia, Germany, and Austria, and also in one 
victorious country, Italy, while parts and classes in France and England arrived 
at the verge of revolution. Since it is evident that it was not the fact of defeat 
itself, but the prolonged suffering caused by the war, which caused the revolutions 
(thereby bringing about the military surrender in the countries where revolution 
occurred first) it is reasonable to suppose that the present war, in which—however 
slow it is in beginning—the material suffering caused can hardly fail to be far 
greater than in the last, will only be brought to an end by large-scale revolutions 
in all the countriesconcerned. What isthe prospectthen? Isit for the people to 
creep about like rats, among the ruins of their former cities, while one group of un- 
scrupulous politicians is replaced by another, yet more unscrupulous in the struggle 
for power, and so on, without end, as suggested in this book ? This is a night- 
mare vision. One would like to assert the possibility of a spontaneous movement 
of the masses. For surely by that time one can hope for a universal revulsion 
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from the principle of putting one’s trust in politicians. Moreover, the evacuation 
of the big cities will have given people some experience of organizing in smaller 
communities, and a certain individual self-reliance in face of emergencies will 
have been gained. Perhaps people will even come to realize that it is not such 
an all-important matter whether post-boxes are green or red, in which case, 
provided this point were reached more or less simultaneously in several countries, 
some kind of a federal Europe might emerge, based on the unit not of the nation, 
but of the commune. ; ; ios, 

But again Nomad’s book sounds a note of warning to idealists: “ With 
the time-honoured processes of classical revolutions discredited by the doings 
of their own champions, the friends of progress are beginning to stake their hopes 
on the spontaneous activity of the masses. . . Having discarded the myth 
of the Good Leader, these optimists eagerly accept the myth of the Wise Mass. 
They close their eyes upon the fact that their hopes rest upon a very shaky 
foundation . . . For on the day of the Revolution, the mass, in its over- 
whelming majority, still consists of the same elements which only the day before 
were prone to mistreat racial minorities, to refuse tolerance to other beliefs, 
and to follow the lead of any crafty demagogue.” 

“Utopian illusions may be a sweet consolation to some, just as religious 


mysticism is to others.” Apostles of Revolution is a challenging book which 
should be read—and not avoided—by all would-be revolutionaries and students 
of politics. GE. 


Ir1SsH ART IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD. By Francoise Henry. Methuen. 
(Illustrated). 25s. 


The subject which Mlle. Henry has chosen for her latest book is important 
as a reminder to those who bear the responsibility of guiding the youth of the 
Irish people, into that future of culture which is their ancient destiny. Philosophers 
have always taught their pupils, that the Present 7s the Past, and that the 
Future is being made Now. The tree which was Irish Art in olden times, was 
the richest in flowers and fruit in Europe. It was propagated by slips from the 
parent stock in many a corner. The garden, in which it grew, was beaten down 
and trampled under the feet of armed hosts for centuries, the fine period in our 
Art history, suddenly faded out in the invasion by the Viking raiders, and its 
treasures were, by crude robbery with violence, almost wiped out of existence. 
But there are signs of life in the old tree to-day. Ireland is waiting for signs of 
life in those in charge of the garden. All children should be encouraged to draw 
in school-days. This important book comes in a period of mental agitation, and 
almost universal upheaval, but those whose lives are devoted to the mental 
development of the peoples must preserve as much equilibrium as they may 
have attained, and carry on in their places, the work which is theirs. 

The amount of research which has gone to make up this volume, is definite 
proof in the result, that Mlle. Henry is highly qualified to speak on that period 
in Irish Art. Her subject is an obscure phase of a thoroughly obscure period. 
Our most difficult problem, to-day, in archaeology is,—how to decide, satis- 
factorily, the period of origin of very many of our ancient stone objects and 
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buildings. At the outset, we are hampered by undue reliance on outworn theories, 
which have been accepted on the authority of a century or so of existence, but 
not tested for soundness, in the light of a similar period of progress in 
archaeological research. 

The obscurity lies here. Christianity’s symbol is the Cross—but every 
cross engraved or cut in metal or stone, does not, necessarily, proclaim a christian 
origin. Before the days of the coming of St. Patrick, the Druid teachers are 
the representatives of the religious beliefs of our ancestors. 

; But, in the absence of their books, which were solemnly burnt, in order to 
wipe out the old paganism, where may we enquire for the source of their teachings ? 
Was Ireland an unknown quantity to the cultured philosophers of Greece, during 
the five centuries (at least), before the Christian era? This question is not one 
of the prominent problems of the present day, but it demands examination. 
There is a certain poem, (dealing with Phoenician marine surveying, about three 
centuries B.C.) by Rufus Festus Avienus, a geographer says that two days 
sail from the Cassiterides (Scilly Is.) is “‘ that Sacred Island, so denominated by 
the ancients, which is widely inhabited by the Hibernian nation.”’ Strabo records 
there is an island near to Britain, where rites, similar to those practised in 
Samothrace in honour of Ceres and Proserpine are observed, and that here a sacred 
fire is kept. There isa further reference, by Artemidorus, that ‘‘ To Sacred Ierne, 
of the Hibernians, men go to learn more of the Mysteries of Samothrace.”’ 

Also, there are definitely established relations between cults of Crete and 
Ireland, so that I cannot agree with Mlle. Henry’s statement that Ireland, for 
the first four centuries A.D. was and remained a typical North-European culture, 
foreign to Mediterranean concepts. 

But I do not blame the authoress for thinking so. She has, naturally, based 
her deduction on authorities accepted in this country, and may not have met 
the above quotations previously. 

To my mind, that was the period from which the Druids came, and it is the 
period which shall help to explain several of our Bronze Age problems. But, I 
do not intend to debate the reasonableness of the period, ascribed to most of 
the stone objects mentioned in this book,—time and space do not permit. 
I wish to mention specially, the chapters dealing with Irish illuminated MSS. 
at home and abroad. They are delightfully written, and full of excellently clear 
descriptions and comparisons. To be able to describe a page of ornament, 
intelligibly to the general reader, isa rare gift . . . (Salut! . . . Mademoiselle !). 
And the descriptions are rounded out by many excellent, if small, photographs. 
Her accounts are so free from that familiar ‘official description’ character, 
which floods you with cold technical details, and paralyses your imagination, 
while you shiver in a dismal mental fog. 

Lindisfarne and its Book have a chapter to themselves, and we are given 
a comprehensive view of the monastic relations of the Irish group with the 
Northumbrians: the season of Easter being a time of friction, on account of the 
differences in celebration that existed on either side. In that chapter which is 
devoted to the subject of Illumination generally, we are given a fuller analysis 
of the ornament in relation to the other great MSS., St. Gall, Lichfield, Durrow 
(its forerunner), etc., and, in time we come to the best description and analysis 
I have ever met of the Kells Gospels. Mlle. Henry’s account of this unique Art 
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would be the appropriate letter-press for that full and complete re-production 
of the masterpiece we wish to see, at some future time,—not too ‘future, we 
hope. Selections from it have been published, with explanatory critical notes, 
by authorities in the realm of illuminated MSS., but her remarks are full of 
enthusiasm, and her style is easy, and alive with touches of humour, and—what 
is not often met with,—she has the gift of divining some of the characteristics 
of the human being in his work. : 

With regard to the Gospels of Kells, she has given us the more complete idea 
of what it really is, this rather unequal brilliance of book ornamentation. There 
are pages, designed in an absolutely individual style of original invention, creative 
work, and of execution that is above criticism, and these she groups as distinct 
from many others which suggest collaboration. Those which I had always 
distinguished as being the work of the ‘ Big Man,’ are those she is tempted to 
call the Goldsmith, for (she says) this work at first sight seems wrought in precious 
metals, in enamel, and niello. 

Mlle. Henry has cleverly identified the official portraitist, and differentiates 
between his work, and that of the artist of ‘The Temptation’ page and the 
unfamiliar picture of ‘The Arrest of Christ ’ (Photographs of both are included 
in the 80 pages of plates,) which are distinctly inferior in design and execution. 
And she introduces us to the brilliant designer of the many initials scattered 
all through the Book. __He is surely a cheerful and humorous soul, portraitist 
to the cocks and hens and goats, etc., of the Kells home-farm. And she has 
cleared the fair name (whatever it was) of the ‘ Big Man,’ from any association 
with the futile drawings of long-leafed clover and cats and mice, or with the 
portraits. I suggest, that any creative designer, who worked with such 
richness and delicacy of ornament, would consider it a waste of time, to leave 
his world of imagination, to merely copy any form that was in the earth beneath. 

The general survey of the wide domain of Celtic objects, of which this book 
consists, is very complete and there is a satisfying abundance of cross-references, 
and of foot-notes. While, in the main, Mlle. Henry follows in the stream of 
accepted theories as to periods, some of which are in need of cross-examination, 
I feel that she is so aware of the depth of obscurity under which the ancient 
stones lie, that she offers her ideas as material, for all students tracing back 
to its sources of culture, Irish pre-history. Her hints on symbols, her sensing 
the magic of movement in line, her divining, in the artist, his independence of 
conventions in correctly filling space, in other words the possession of an inner 
sureness of real knowledge, which she finds in its greatest moments of 
accomplishment, are proof that she has an intuitive grasp of her subject. She may 
find occasion to alter some of her opinions on Irish chronology, when further research 
shall have lifted somewhat the veil of obscurity. It may be found, in those days, 
that the denser part of the veil consists of untested and accepted theories. 

I have heard it said that in Ireland the Veil is thin. A. K. 


SCIENCE AND GEETA. By T. N. Roy. Calcutta: Roy. (Not for sale). 

In times like the present, it is good to spend a quiet hour in a garden: 
better than a garden, could it be in a wood of ancient trees and deep silent mosses, 
but, wanting this, I took pleasure in the seclusion of my town flower-border. 
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It is long and narrow, and shut out from the outside world by high old brick 
walls, which are studded here and there with wall-rue. I like to imagine a quiet 
box border, edging the cinder path, and, on the wall, climbing roses and dark- 
leaved jasmin ; still, there is a border with gay nasturtiums, marigolds, and 
sweet-peas. And we have two clumps of michaelmas daisies, with pale mauve 
just showing in the buds, and there are balm, southern-wood, lavender, and some 
slips of rosemary coming on. Sounds quite charming, this ‘ garden’ of mine, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is a narrow space, not two yards wide, mostly cinders, 
with a 7 ft. wall on the west side, and a 6 ft. wall on the east, with a similar wall 
backed by the side of a modern house, at the far end. 

_ What has all this to do with our Indian friend Roy, and his book? Only 
to indicate some of the conditions favourable to meditation, considering that I 
am writing within sound of the wireless loud-spoken ‘ news,’ and, if I look out 
of my window, news placards attack my serenity. 
_ Also, what I can attain of detachment from my mean-looking ‘ garden,’ is 
just as surprising as is the relation between the outer appearance of Science and 
Geeta, and the refreshment of mind the thoughtful reader may draw from its 
pages. 

Almost all European—in fact Westeyn—readers will start at the note which 
appears on the cover of this modest, pale-green manual, just where the price 
should be: NOT FOR SALE. Oriental minds would recognise that the author 
has learnt that no man may offer for sale, for personal gain, teachings believed 
to have a divine origin; this is what he says :— 

Notice. Only 250 copies of this book have been printed. So long as the 
supply lasts, free copies will be supplied on request to members of scientific 
or religious societies, associations or other organizations, who apply through 
their secretaries. 

The people who are likely to benefit from a perusal of this book are 
the well-educated, posted up-to-date in modern knowledge, who through 
adverse circumstances have lost their peace of mind without actually 
being in physical want. 

The author does not expect to be made to bear the cost of transit. 


15 A Shyamananda Road. Calcutta. 


For more than half a century the Bhagavad Gita has been well-known as 
a book of devotion and philosophy, and, as the author says, it can be a means 
towards emancipating the mind from the bondage of the body, without actually 
renouncing the world. 

In his own comments on the text of the Gita the author has much to say of 
interest to the modern scientist,—Space, Relativity, Radiant energy, Einstein, 
Eddington, Reimann, all these are suggestive sign-posts of the course he takes. He 
makes an ingenious analogy between Man and a Radio set. . . . tuning-in on Clear 
thought-atmospheres, freedom from the interruption of atmospherics; and, in 
fact, his whole treatment of the relations between mind and matter, in 
association with modern scientific research, is most refreshing and illuminating. 

This gift to European thought is most timely, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that the author’s appeal for enquiry will be responded to widely. 

A significant feature in his translation of the old text is, that karma, 
which used to signify to the Western reader fate, is here given as work. 
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The bringing of the old Bhagavad Gita into the domain of modern Science 
is a remarkable happening, and its timing is apt, in these days of mental and 
spiritual stress. Ack: 


Pre-Fascist ITALY: THE RISE AND FALL OF THE PARLIAMENTARY REGIME. 

By Margot Hentze. 394 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

There are plenty of romantic histories in English of the Italian Risorgimento, 
and there are innumerable accounts of Italy in the Fascist period, ranging from 
the crudest propaganda to serious studies, for and against. The intervening 
period is a more difficult problem. After the attainment of unity in 1870, 
the old nationalism, which had united patriots and intelligentsia in an ideal of 
struggle—a purely negative ideal—had lost its ratson d’étre. To-day it is 
common for critics of the left to paint the pre-fascist era as an idyllic time, when 
Italians were slowly, but certainly, evolving towards an integral constitution- 
alism—until this development was forcibly cut short by Mussolini. For the 
fascists, on the other hand, it is a period of complete decadence, when factional 
party struggles and the wrangling of shopkeepers obscured and left untouched 
the fundamental needs of the country. The history of the time seems to cry 
out for a strong administration, which would unify the country, solve the centuries- 
old “‘ question of the south,’’ educate the people, and do all this without at the 
same time destroying the old spirit of regionalism, which had in the past been 
the chief source of Italy’s spiritual greatness. At times there was a rare spirit 
uf self-sacrifice evident, so that it seemed almost that this might be achieved. 
It is one of the most painful episodes of modern history, that when, half-a-century 
too late, a strong and intelligent ruler emerged, he should have preferred to 
gamble away what rested of the old civic spirit, and imbue the nation with a 
megalomaniac lust for imperial expansion. As Dr. Roberts writes in the Preface, 
this book “ is at once the justification and condemnation of Mussolini—justification 
because the earlier system had broken down, . . . condemnation because 
Mussolini failed to avail himself of the opportunity he knew so well to exist. 
In striving for material advancement and for military strength, he turned away 
from the path of a health-giving political training for his countrymen, . .” 

This is the best history available of the period. In Italian, outside th 
shorter polemics, the best study is that of Croce, which is interesting, in the 
light of his personality, but strongly partisan. Miss Hentze presents the facts 
in a readable, but carefully documented, history. Her treatment is entirely 
untendencious, allowing the facts to speak for themselves. Her work is the 


case-book, tragic and very relevant to-day, of a great people’s failure to reach 
political maturity. 


A Concise History oF ITALY: FRoM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO OuR Own Day. 

By Luigi Salvatorelli. 663 pp. Allen and Unwin. ats. 

Salvatorelli’s history, published in Italian in 1938, became immediately a 
standard work in Italy ; this English translation will be invaluable to students 
and to anyone with a gencral interest in European history. It is difficult to say 
more, on such an extensive subject, than that this is an ideal, factual history, 
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competently translated, and without evident ‘“‘tendency” of any kind. It is 
very questionable how far one can go in tracing a consistent strain in the history 
of any country over a long period. Italian history, particularly, breaks up at 
once into three great periods, with their intermediate phases, which have little 
or nothing in common with each other: the Roman period, the Renaissance, 
and the modern period from the Risorgimento. Salvatorelli, to his credit, does 
not attempt to postulate any superficial unity. What he really gives us is a 
careful factual account of happenings inside that purely geographical entity, 
the Italian peninsula. Ga: 


ACADEMIES OF ART, PasT AND PRESENT. By Nikolaus Pevsner. Cambridge 

University Press. 25s. net. 

‘What is wrong with modern Art?” This is a question commonly en- 
countered. It is usually accompanied by much loose thinking. 

Twelve years ago, Dr. Pevsner first realised the peculiarly isolated and 
unhealthy social position of the contemporary artist, in contrast to that of his 
predecessor. This well-documented book was then conceived, not as a history 
of the changing styles of Art, but of the changing relations between the artist 
and the world surrounding him, as reflected by the varied forms of his education 
throughout four centuries. It is a most conscientious and comprehensive study 
of artistic institutions, from the late Renaissance of Leonardo da Vinci, whose 
convictions as to the dignity and leadership of the artist were to inspire many 
who were not of his Age, and give immediate impetus to the great struggle, in 
the Italian Cinquecento, to free the artist from the mercantile slavery of the 

uilds. 

‘ It is only when we have emerged from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the Age of Baroque and Rococo, that we find the guild-painter dis- 
appearing in face of the Enlightenment and the French Revolution. We are 
then left with two distinct types of artist : the Academician, as he then existed 
in Paris, of high social standing but of limited freedom in his work, and “ the 
Dutch painter, who enjoyed complete freedom and worked in his studio for 
nobody in particular.’’ These two distinct types, “ both created by the seven- 
teenth century, represent the fundamental social polarity, which determines the 
attitude of the artist up to the present day.” 

The individualistic movements of the nineteenth century, the Age of Liber- 
alism, gradually undermined the Neo-Classic Academies, attacking their 
Manneristic schematism and totalitarian character, while typically ignoring the 
educational and representational qualities inherent in them, which bind the 
artist with tradition and help to establish visibly his public significance. 

To the English Arts and Crafts movement of 1900 is due a very promising 
renaissance of the Academic system, thriving especially in Germany, where, in 
1925, Walter Gropius inaugurated the Bauhaus, which, for eight years, remained 
an exemplary school of art, admirably adapted to the needs and characteristics 
of our century. 

That a school, such as the Bauhaus, is “ only possible as a State school, 
and can only be successfully run by one strong personality ’’ is undoubtedly 
true, but Dr. Pevsner will not find universal agreement with his evident suggestion, 
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that the ultimate decision as to the form of education, inherent in that school, 
might be most effectively decided by a totalitarian State government. The 
case of the Futurists in Italy,’ he points out, “‘ proves that an advanced style 
is by no means anti-governmental.’’ The most liberal amongst us will not 
refute the fact that it is possible to realise perfection of government by a system 
of benevolent autocracy, but that the latter adjective is capable of ambiguous 
interpretation is instanced by the attitude, adopted by the present German 
totalitarian government, towards Art and artists. : [oe 
The importance of this book, however, lies, as Dr. Pevsner himself insists, 
in the historical explanation of the artist’s present dislocated position in relation 
to his public. That this condition is the primary cause of that public’s persistent 
and often violent misunderstanding of his work will be the conviction of all 
who read this vital and much-needed book. Again, it is to the historical data, 
so astutely traced in it, that we must turn to discover and isolate “ the germs 
of this perilous disease ’’ and to ascertain the means of re-establishing Art as a 
healthy member of the public body, having at its disposal both the materials 
and the material knowledge of this Age, and infusing its living character into 
the brick and mortar of our lives. Louis M. LE Brocgvuy. 


THE STORY AND THE FABLE. An Autobiography. By Edwin Muir. Pp. 264. 

London : George G. Harrap & Co. 1940. IIs. net. 

When I met Edwin Muir in 1938 at St. Andrews I liked him. He is a poet 
of sensitiveness and accomplishment and a critic of originality and competence. 
I met him, unfortunately, at a time when the circle in which I found myself 
was howling for a “‘ bigger and better ’’ war (which they have now achieved, 
and I had little opportunity of talking to him and to his wife. Of Caithness origin 
myself—my father’s farm commanded a view of the cliffs of Hoy-—I am naturally 
predisposed to be interested in an Orkneyman. Happily this book, save fora 
few extracts from a diary, stops with 1925, when there was still some hope for 
the world, and the knell of individual liberty had not yet sounded. ‘‘ The book 
is. . .the story of the impact of industrialism on a boy of fourteen who had 
brought up in a pre-industrial world. It ends. . . when the author 
had leisure in Prague and Dresden, to look back and estimate the nature of that 
impact on him as an intellectual and spiritual being.’”’ Mr. Muir gives much 
prominence to dreams and other sub-conscious experiences, and relates how he 
was psychanalysed. I cannot follow him into these byeways. The account 
of his childhood in Orkney and his youth in Glasgow is extremely interesting 
and vivid. He tells us of his early reading—The Pilgrim’s Progress (which I have 
escaped reading !), Gulliver’s Travels, Sense and Sensibility, Treasure Island, and 
the usual rubbish that is supposed to appeal to boys. I am glad he calls Casabianca, 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter and Excelsior vapid. He, like I, was bored by them. Byron 
did not appeal to him. He asks why Scottish Ballads are not read in Scottish 
schools (the answer is obvious, it isn’t Scots, or if Scots, only renegade Scots, 
who draw up the imperialist programmes of Scottish schools!) He liked The 
Eve of Saint Agnes and Tristram and Iseult (as I did!). In the ‘‘ Penny Poets ”’ 
he read portions of The Earthly Paradise. Glasgow produced on him the effect it 
must produce on any sensitive spirit. I need say no more. Glasgow appals 
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me more even than Sheffield. But in the squalor and smugness of Glasgow 
there is yet hope. In Scotland one may say ‘“‘ Ex Occidente Lux!” In self 
satisfied, self righteous Edinburgh there is little. And that museum piece 
St. Andrews might be wiped off the map without loss. 

Muir tells of his conversion to Socialism and of his friendship with Orage 
(who once boasted that he would print any of the old English monosyllables in 
the New Age—and did !). Nietzsche obsessed him for a while ; Heine infatuated 
him and under his influence Muir began to write “lonely, ironic. . . poems”’ 
for the New Age. He was 26. Baudelaire cured him of Heine. Like many 
other young men he tried to join the British Army in 1914, but was happily 
rejected. Stendhal was his next infatuation. In 1918 he married Willa Ander- 
son—‘‘ the most fortunate event in my life?” 

The final chapter on Prague and Dresden is one of the most attractive in 
the book. The Muirs met Karel Capek. They also made the acquaintance of 
Ulysses, brought to Prague by a young Englishman—‘‘a cross between Aubrey 
Beardsley and Samuel Smiles,”’ like many aesthetes from the North and Midlands 
of England—who had once had a Platonic affair with Gaby Deslys. We are 
not told who he was. Muir states definitely that ‘“‘ all the Germans we met 
were eager to be friendly and showed no sign of resentment.’’ A single gesture 
of understanding or kindness by Britain or France then would have evoked 
extravagant gratitude from them. But the gesture was never made . 
Muir should know for he lived in Germany and Austria for several years. 

T. B. RupMosE-BRown. 


THE LIFE OF THE WHITE DeEviL. By Clifford Bax. Ppl. x+236. Cassell & Co., 

London. 1940. 8s. 6d. net. 

This biography of Vittoria Accorambona, who was murdered in 1585, 
justifies the publisher’s statement that Mr. Bax has told her story brilliantly 
and with careful scholarship. I should have liked a little more information about 
the Dukes of Urbino, who are frequently referred to (despite the single entry 
in the index) : their family name never appears. 

The rendering of the epitaph on Vittoria (p. 197) is not accurate. 

Why the suggestion (p. 6) that “‘ at the time of her death Shakespeare had 
still some years to live, perhaps unwillingly ”’? | e 

It is quite untrue to say that Ronsard was still ““ hard at work”’ (p. 6). He 
died three days after the murder of Vittoria Accorambona. : 

Mr. Bax makes fun of the Irish who according to him “ having burnt some 
landowner’s house, can sincerely hope that (his) cold is better.’ He credits 
us with ferocity and friendliness (p. 5). I don’t like the word © philoprogenitivity 
(p. 24). Such levity as (referring to Pope Celestine III) “ this Pope flourished, 
so far as his health permitted, in the twelfth century” (p. 31) is out of place. 
Why the aspersion on Mr. Shaw (p. 58): ‘‘ Love, sexual passion and all the 
bitter-sweet follies of youth were to him (Cardinal Ferdinando dei Medici after- 
ward Grand Duke of Tuscany) as incomprehensible as they have always been 
to Bernard Shaw” ? ; ~ 

I do not think that “ every schoolboy knows ’’ (p. 62) that the Piccolomini 
family ‘“ produced a Pope.”” There are several admirable illustrations, including 
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the charming frontispiece of Vittoria herself and the very attractive portrait of 
Ferdinando dei Medici as a child. 

Incidentally Mr. Bax paints an excellent portrait of that very great Pope 
Sixtus V (1585-1590). 

There is also a chapter of disparagement on Webster as a dramatist. Stend- 
hal’s rendering of the whole story is briefly mentioned with approval. Mr. Bax 
appears to owe a few suggestions and hints to Stendhal. For example a para- 
graph on pp. 147-148 of Mr. Bax’s book seems to have been condensed from 
Stendhal’s words. T. B. RupMosE-BRown. 


FAcING THE Opps. By Douglas Goldring. Pp. 254. Cassell & Co., London, 

1940. 8s. 6d. net. 

JouRNEY THROUGH THE WAR MIND. By C. E. M. Joad. Pp. 279. Faber & 

Faber, London, 1940. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Goldring’s book is a valuable psychological document. He is an excellent 
example of those “ left intellectuals ’’ referred to by Mr. Winterton in the current 
number of the Labour Monthly (June), who, faced with the fact of the War and 
overcome by the din of propaganda, had not sufficient belief in their own con- 
victions to withstand the onslaught. Two causes were open to them, to wash 
their hands of the whole business, or to demand, in season and out of season, 
an immediate peace. They did neither. I am sorry for Mr. Goldring’s defection. 
I will not go so far as to class him with Mr. Joad, whose excellent Journey Through 
the War Mind is only vitiated by his support of the British dodge of Federal 
Union and by his article in Reynold’s News of June g, in which he shrieks his 
palinode and reverses all hisformer opinions. Mr. Joad is cleverer than Mr. Gold- 
ring. His sin is a sin against the light. He knows that the State is not identical 
with the People: that the State is the enemy of the People, and that patriotism 
consists in service of the People, not of the State. Mr. Goldring is not so clear- 
headed. Mr. Goldring is sincere and honest :I do not wish tocondemn him. Mr. 
Goldring has had a noble and distinguished career as a Pacifist, as a member 
of the Council of Civil Liberties, and as a sincere and honest opponent of 
blackguardism of all kinds. He has merely collapsed under the strain. For 
him, as for all decent Englishmen, victims of the British State and its masters, 
the Imperialist Big Business magnates, I have the utmost sympathy. I do not 
class him with those pseudo-Labour-leaders who have sold themselves to British 
Imperialism and betrayed their constituents. T. B. RupMose-Brown. 


THE BAcKWARD SON. By Stephen Spender. The Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
FoLtios oF NEW WritING. The Hogarth Press. 5s. net. 
LAMENT AND TRIUMPH. By George Barker. Faber & Faber. 6s. net. 


With his first novel “‘ The Backward Son ”’ Mr. Spender has, perhaps, achieved 
a new low in modern fiction. The problem of the precocious and difficult child 
and his reaction to the rough boys he meets at school has always been a favourite 
with the sensitive young man making his first assault on Book Society honours, 
but Mr. Spender’s lachrymose hero, Gregory, makes all the shrinking and spiritual 
youths of the introspective Twenties seem a collection of truculent bullies. 
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_ The soulless institution to which he is sent by his Way-of-all-Flesh father 
is socially far inferior to the Magnet-Gem schools with which we are more familiar, 
but it, too, specialises in a domineering and sadistic headmaster who has a very 
fine line in misunderstanding and general terrorism. That is pretty well all 
there is to the novel. A few quotations may, however, give the reader a more 

exact idea of its atmosphere than any words of mine could do: 
“ At the sight of this dismal meal, some tears trickled down Fallow’s cheeks 
into his cocoa.’ . . . . 5-1 1(p; 36): 


“ Tears gushed out of his brown eyes.” . . (p. 41) 
“Amazed, Gregory stared through a film of angry tears.”’ (p. 42) 
4 . these words releaséd a flooding nausea which streamed 

towards his eyes.” . . . . (D4). 
“Tears were coming back into his eyes so he said quickly .  Setp.ca5)s 
ce . and a tear would stand in his eye.”’ . (p. 75). 
“ Gregory was terrified lest he should cry . i . - (p. 76). 
“He had a sudden spasm of grief.” . . . - (p. 105). 
“Immediately the tears smarted against his eyes.” . - (p. 107). 
“At this he started to whimper ”’ . . . = (ps 115). 


I better stop this before I break down myself. 


By coincidence the first contribution to the Spring 1940 “ Folios of New 
Writing ’’ is also about an English private school, and the interest which it can 
arouse in the reader may be a clue to Mr. Spender’s failure. It is called “A 
Private School in 1914” by Henry Green, and is a racy, objective account of 
the same period as that covered by Stephen Spender’s novel. In reading ‘“‘ The 
Backward Son ”’ one is all the time conscious that this is the work of a poet who 
is trying to think himself back into the mind of the boy he may have been, and 
to see there the germs of the ideas which now motivate his poetry. Mr. Green 
on the other hand sets out to write an account of a Private School in 1914, and 
that is just what he writes. 

There is also in this volume of New Writings an example of Mr. Spender’s 
work in his own medium, a poem called ‘‘ The Double Shame.”’ This, while not 
a very good poem, is so superior to his prose that it might almost have been 
written by another hand : 

And each empty dress cuts out an image 
In fur and evening and summer and gold 
Of her who was different in each. 


“ New Writing” is, as usual, interesting and varied with a great deal of thin 
English prose and poetry giving an accurate cross-section of what is happening 
to English writing this year. 


I come to George Barker’s poems with great relief. Here, at last, is some- 
thing to get one’s teeth into. I do not know whether he is a poet or a Barnum, 
but he is certainly the most exciting thing in the way of verse for many months. 
One finds oneself rushing through his work at a terrific pace, and then stopping 
to read and reread a verse full of suggestion and subtlety. He has so many 
lines, so many images, so many words that if one is not good the next is very 
likely to be, and the whole gives a bright and glowing picture of an interesting 
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and original mind with something to convey. That something may be a mixture 
of Blake, Dali, Yeats, Donne and Marvell, not to speak of Mr. Eliot’s other young 
men, but Barker shines through it all. He manipulates his words as expertly 
as the three-card-trick-man—now you see it, and now you don't. 

And with all the excitement and brilliance he often has beauty and tenderness 
too. Lines like: 


Venus, naked against the face of day 

Is my sweet star. 
or 

Then at my face the shower of rain 

Stardusts me with a handful of its brilliants, 

Flecking my lashes like worlds. 
may proclaim the poet. Though he refers to his Hibernian heart he is possibly 
the brightest thing in English verse for a considerable time. 

DonaGH MacDonacu. 


WHERE THE RIVER SHANNON FLows. Richard Hayward. Harrap. tas. 6d. 
AN IRIsH JouRNEY. Sean O’Faolain. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


To judge from these two books were I given a forced choice of the company 
of Sean O’Faolain or Richard Hayward for either of their journeys to lovely 
places I would find it hard to decide which would be the lesser evil on the road, 
the tireless, hearty, ‘ broth of a boy’ manner of the Northern Hayward with 
his jigs and his reels and his cracks, or the cranky egoistic ‘ intellectual and 
artist’ pose of the Southern sentimentalist O’Faolain. However in book 
form, books can be opened and shut at will, here are two interesting and, at times, 
highly entertaining travelling companions. 

Mr. Hayward journeys down the lordly river from source to mouth and all 
that long way provides the reader with information of every kind, archaeology, 
history, folklore, his own adventures. It is a guide book as well as a travel book 
and is so far as my knowledge goes accurate and reliable. It is illustrated with 
a large number of photographs. 

Sean O’Faolain’s book is different. His is a journey of the mind taken 
leisurely, a series of recollections of places and persons arranged geographically. 
He purports indeed to have travelled recently round the country with his illustrator 
Paul Henry, but it would appear that the train run from Dublin to Sallins was 
the only journey made by the two together. From internal evidence the anecdotes 
and stories were collected over a number of years. For example it must be at 
least ten years since Sean O’Faolain was bored on the Blasket, found Tomas 
O’Criomhthain ‘a pompous old man,’ a description no one who knew him would 
apply to Tomas, and could sneer at the hospitable intentions of an Island girl 
who on the Island provided a London friend with the food to which she considered 
him accustomed at home. The girl is readily identifiable for only one Island 
girl has worked in London. The date of the incident is easily fixed. It is one 
of a number of stories in which Sean O’Faolain parades the words and deeds 
of private persons in small communities before the world at large—quite 
unnecessarily. Generally, it is a very readable volume. But what a relief it 
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would be to many of his admirers (and I am one) if in his next book Sean O’Faolain 
would avoid petty gossip, petty anticlericalism, self-praise and Frank O’Connor. 
,_. There are a number of minor inaccuracies and lapses of recollection in Sean 
O’Faolain’s book. Here are a few: p. 20, the spire of Christ Church cannot 
be said to stand above High Street, Oxford. The spire of St. Mary’s does; 
p- 107. Mr. Jasper Woulfe the well known solicitor has not been ‘ called to the 
bar’; p. 124. ‘“‘ Really, Valencia made Caherciveen, or rather, the Atlantic 
Cable Station thereon.” This is wild nonsense; p. 174, ‘ hookers from Aran.’ 
Aran has no hookers; they come from Connemara. On Galway ‘ it has three 
newspapers, one hundred and three pubs and one public lavatory.’ Wit of this 
kind has no point if inaccurate. A hundred and three pubs, be it more or less, 
but I could direct Mr. O’Faolain to three public lavatories, four if the one at 
Salthill be included; p. 179. The late Martin McDonagh’s business is not run 
by his ‘son’; p. 182. Maam confused with Maam Cross or Recess? Or both ? 
p. 202. ‘ Bonfire night which is St. John’s Eve, the last day of June.’ St. John’s 
Eve is, of course, the twenty-third of June. J ETO R: 


“THE HILL Is MINE.”’ By Maurice Walsh. Chambers. 8s. 


Sir Walter Scott has a great deal to answer for. But for him the natural 
tendency of Scots fiction would have been toward grim realism tempered by a 
self-critical humour. At a later period George Douglas essayed the realism 
but spoiled it by forgetting the humour. But Scott had irrevocably committed 
the Scots novel to romance. In Sir Walter’s own day Galt contended, and with 
an approach to genius as in the Annals of the Parish, against his influence, but 
in vain. Before Douglas came Stevenson, with a finer sense of style than Scott 
but without Scott’s gift of creating characters who were remembered as living 
people. After Stevenson came Neil Munro, a stylist, too ; but a slightly deliber- 
ate romantic. His sketches of Clydeside life are more sincere than the romances ; 
though the romances are gallant and stirring. 

Here, in The Hill 1s Mine, comes Maurice Walsh to carry on the romantic 
tradition. Stevenson was not a writer for boys only, but also—and perhaps 
entirely—for men in whom something of the boy persisted. It is for this blessed 
band that Maurice Walsh, too, writes. This story of an American who succeeded 
to a Scottish croft, and thereby became involved with three Scotswomen of vastly 
different types, has not a close relation to grey actuality. It is enacted in a 
world of its own, a world of high romantic feeling and speech and behaviour. 
But Maurice Walsh has the gift of creating such a world. His people belong 
to it, and hold their places there, and have true values and relations to it and to 
one another. And all the time we are made to feel by intimate touches of the 
pencil that, physically, this world is in Scotland. The merit of the book is that 
it is a natural expression of Maurice Walsh’s own romantic, eager, kindly spirit ; 
and so has zest and unction, and carries the reader eagerly, too, and happily, 
to an unexpected but satisfying conclusion. 

Once or twice he checks his pleasantly running pen and essays the unusual 

hrase : 
d She gestured her hands abandonedly and her voice was despairful. 

But this mischievous little elf from Mr. Walsh’s self-conscious mind seldom 
thrusts its spoon into the parritch. Lynn DOYLE. 
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Tue Mixture As Brrore. By Somerset Maughan. Heinemann. 8s. 
Somerset Maughan handles the short story like a revolver. Jn his hands 
it becomes a neat little weapon, complicated, polished, and efficient. We are 
aware of a certain heaviness in the metal even when he uses it most playfully, 
but this has always added to the thrill with which we watch his favourite display 
of shooting the balanced plots from the heads of the docile characters. | Whether 
we care for the William Tell spectacle or not, our admiration is compelled by his 
brijliant marksmanship. Of late Mr. Maughan has taken to calling us out to 
see the show, with a short preface truculent as the summons of a gunman. 


He has grown irritable because critics incapable of hitting a haystack have 
ignorantly disparaged his infallible target practice. It is a pardonable irritation, 
but his expression of it shows a healthy touch of the uneasy artistic conscience. 

This book while in no way excusing the facile spite of the haystack-missers 
shows plain symptoms of the root of Mr. Maughan’s conscientious malaise. “ The 
Mixture as Before”’ just fails to justify its defiant title. William Tell has in 
fact become more obviously intent on piercing the apple to the detriment of all 
solicitude for the head below. 


Once he used to heighten our shuddering attention by enlisting pity for 
the victims of his spectacular ordeal, now he sets his apples on heads too trivial 
to arouse the slightest emotion in the hearts of the onlooker. This would not 
worry a mere marksman but to a professional William Tell it is a different matter. 
Mr. Maughan’s truly violent interest in humanity has never been merely 
and comfortably tigerish. 


He has perfected his brilliant shooting as a means to the end of revealing, 
by the sharp flash, the souls of his sternly disciplined fictional offspring. It 
was high ambition and occasionally he has achieved it. He has written stories 
which have more than convinced us of his paternal agony and made us thankful 
to know him for a good shot. In the present book, however, the paternal 
emotion has become definitely mechanical. The characters stand with mask-like 
faces balancing the shiny target of the plot. We feel their creator cares nothing, 
and we care less,whether their puppet faces are scorched, or their staring eyes 
blinded. But the marksmanship remains steady and unerring as ever, and whether 
or not we share the author’s slight aesthetic perturbations, the moment he takes 
up his small gleaming gun again, out we all rush, to be enthralled, amused, or 
envious of the brilliant display, and to applaud once more with willing or unwilling 
admiration. 


Tue Last Ditcu. By Louis MacNiece. The Cuala Press. Dublin. tos. 6d. 


These “ odds and ends”’ of verse ‘‘ bundled up in the last ditch” (as the 
dedicatory stanza warns us) are held together by a common mood of mournful— 
sweet disillusion. Possibly disillusion like beer, tastes a trifle flat when lacking 
some bitter undertone. Here at least it fails to soothe or to stimulate. 


The poems with a London setting have a certain negative sophistication. 
They read like the effortless musings of a shade born to the mauve of an established 
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and fairly well-run limbo; every modern discomfort, constant tepid water, 
moderate terms for eternity. 


“Whichever wins I am happy 
For God will give me bliss 
And no God will absolve me 
For all I do amiss 
And I need not suffer conscience 
If the world was made amiss.” 


But moved out of her metropolitan shadows, to pay a visit to Ireland, the 
Muse loses her urban manner of complacent despair. Her “ seedy elegance ”’ 
(to borrow one of Mr. MacNiece’s descriptive phrases) becomes prosaically gauche 
and embarrassingly sentimental. Mr. MacNiece is a tourist in the Irish mode and 
spends his time, as tourists will, admiring the obvious, disparaging the hidden, 
and falling for the temptation of small sham souvenirs. Guileless reactions 
enough, but distasteful to the Dublin reader who never really enjoys watching 
the bedevilling effects of our strange climatic conditions upon a decent well- 
meaning tourist. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE GIRL. By George Buchanan. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Buchanan’s latest novel seems to me to fall between two stools. Its 
intellectual and moral implications are too strong to allow one to criticise it 
as merely narrative and descriptive writing of considerable charm, which quality 
it undoubtedly has. On the other hand these very implications, whose considera- 
tion is the duty of the modern novelist, tend to vitiate the novel: through 
imposing on the characters rather than being realised through them; through 
being imperfectly assimilated by the form of the novel. Thus Nigel Troop 
is ‘‘ hero”’ or “ villain’’ according to your point of view. But in relation to the 
function of the novelist, or in any other relation, he has no real existence except 
as static symbol of fascist, man-of-action, scion of the ruling class. And when 
finally, ‘‘in an armoured car painted green, he is drumming along a military 
road,” I just don’t believe in him asa man. As it was in the beginning, his pose 
of dummy in the window of a military outfitters is impervious. 

Colin Clive, the painter, Troops’ antithesis and rival for the love of the preter- 
naturally sweet and wholesome Alice Holden, is more rounded as a character. 
There is a good deal of significance in his inner conflict between the necessity 
to realise his vision and the temptation to participate, to sink his will and vision 
to the mass will and vision. 

Apart from this the book is entertaining, particularly where it deals with 
Drancer’s Store, where Alice works, and the two jazz-age girl-friends she picks 
up there; and again it is amusingly satirical on the publishing house of Tixa. 

The author has a pleasing facility in description and a sense of comedy, 
which, though enlivening, tends to be overused. He occasionally achieves the 
perfection of : 

‘The afternoon had a classical calm; all objects were recognised 
understood in common, and clear, in the sunlight.” eee 


L 
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THE PATTERN OF FREEDOM (in Prose and Verse). Chosen by Bruce L. Richmond. 
Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 


A very complete anthology, in which the praises of freedom are sung. 
Although it is meant to impress on English people what they are fighting for 
(according to Sir Bruce L. Richmond) it seems to be more occupied with the 
talk of freedom in words rather than in acts. From the anthology G. B. Shaw is 
missing but Neville Chamberlain is present. What does that indicate? It 
will probably sell well in English towns, particularly in “safe areas ’’ if such 
things exist by the time this is printed. D. O'C. 


Cruitnesét asus Ceannavdin. Tiomst Searr-sséat. Tomds Vairéso 00 
spriob. Clotucc an Talvororg. 4s. 6d. 

Tomas Bairead has established a reputation as a writer of short stories in 
Irish. While the present book with its attractive symbolical title will hardly, 
as a whole, add to his name, it will not take from it. 

He writes, not in the folk tradition of story-telling, but in the international 
form which Padraic O Conaire worked so fruitfully. That is, his stories are 
occasionally as slight as a sketch or a conte. There are three or four stories in 
this book which appealed to me more than the others because they bear that 
stamp of finality which all finished art bears as a token of independent life. They 
are Giolla an Droichid, a sympathetic little miniature of a poor fool who kept 
watch by a Dublin bridge ; Fion a’ tSleibhe, a humorous sketch of two men out 
poteen hunting ; Domhnach an Fhile, which tells of the destruction of a graveyard 
by a storm; and Boladh an Anbhruithe. This last story, a good example of the 
author’s dangerous tendency to moralise when he should be silent, concerns the 
fortitude of an old woman whose faith is assailed by soupers, especially by the 
smell of soup. F. MacM. 


THE PERSONAL LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. By Charles Kunstler. Translated 
by Margot Robert Adamson. London: Bell. 15s. 


SENTIMENT plays no little part in this brilliant biography. M. Kunstler is an 
admirer of his subject and lets his more tender feelings colour his writings. This 
is very much to the good where Marie Antoinette is concerned. Perhaps never 
has one so innocent, so guileless been exposed to so much perfidy, intrigue and 
set up as an object of all that was undesirable in a regime. Sympathy is then 
necessary when one writes of the unfortunate queen and if there is warmer feeling 
so much the better. This tenderness has enabled the author te bring forth all 
that is human and lovable in the little queen. And there is much to love and to 
admire in Marie Antoinette. Her anguish at the catastrophe which followed on 
the firework display soon after her nuptials, her solicitude for those injured in 
her employ stamp her as one full of gentle womanliness. To set up such as 
representative of a grinding tyranny is intolerable. That she was frivolous is 
undeniable, that she was ignorant of the sterner issues which surround her can- 
not be gainsaid, but these were more the faults of her bringing up, her guarded 
existence than human frailty. It is when he depicts the gradual unfolding of 
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her sensitive nature, its strengthening, that M. Kunstler shows the masterly 
biographer. He lets facts speak for themselves largely, and it is owing to his 
presentation that one sees the psychic growth of the queen. So it is one sees 
the charming, naive young girl develop through misery and pain into the queenly 
woman. M. Kunstler shows all this; he shows too, the way in which she aided 
in the development of her boorish husband, largely reformed the life at Court, 
and resisted the temptations which came in her way. The book rises to heights 
towards the end. The drama and pathos of Marie Antoinette’s last days are 
grand material for the biographer who is sensitive, and M. Kunstler is both 
sensitive and an artist. 


Come ANOTHER Day. By Pat Mullen. Faber & Faber. tos. 6d. net. 


If readers should turn to this book expecting to find further talk of the Aran 
Islands, they will be disappointed. Mr. Mullen occupies the book with twelve 
years or so of his life in U.S.A. chiefly around Boston. Actually it begins with 
a childhood incident on Aran and ends with his return from U.S.A. to Aran, 
but it mainly concerns itself with U.S.A. and though it does, the strong personality, 
or Aran spirit is there and such a strong untamed personality must always be 
fresh and interesting. His unfortunate beginning with the hard drinkers from 
Ireland and how he sees men ruined by drink rather tempted him to preach 
temperance. I’m quite sure that he did not intend it in any narrow sense. All 
round it is if not a great book, a very fresh book indeed. Written by another 
hand it could have become monotonous but by Mr. Mullen’s—never. aie 

D-O'G 


SEA UrcuHin. (Adventures of Jorgen Jorgensen). By Rhys Davies. Duck- 
worth. 8s. 6d. net. 


Very few of the great number of failures in the world leave behind them any 
trace of their attempts at fame. That is, in actual writings. One (Jorgen 
Jorgensen) did, and from his writings has been built a biography in a good clever 
style. Mr. Rhys Davies has written a biography from the materials of auto- 
biography. But all good things contain some snag, there is danger in having 
too much access to material—the danger of being unable to see the wood for 
the trees. 

This interesting book treats of the life of Jorgen Jorgensen who was—a 
Danish adventurer, lover of England, sailor of British Navy, leader of revolution 
ruler of Iceland, convict, preacher, spy, author, policeman, newspaper editor, 
gambler, pioneer and explorer. How could it be otherwise than interesting. 
Also extracts are given from his writings. 

In such a mass of material Mr. Rhys Davies has displayed his talent as a 
writer, who while not sentimental is sincere and if he does expose a fake is he 
to blame? Jorgen Jorgensen gave him all he wanted. A book distinctive in 


many ways Mr. Davies’ writing being clear cut, fresh and a pleasure s on 
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HELL’s JUNGLE ; Riddle of Hell’s Jungle. By Schulz-Kampfhenkel. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 16s. 


WITHIN the last four years there took place one of the most arduous and 
exacting feats of exploration hitherto on record. Three young German scientists 
set out to trace the course of the river Jary which flows into the Amazon near 
Pard, and to learn something of the unknown tribes, wild creatures and uncharted 
jungle which lay about its headwaters. The expedition which was preceded by 
a trial investigation from an aeroplane, proved even more difficult than was 
expected. Hardship, shortage of food, and tremendous obstacles in the way of 
forest and rapids were not the least of their trials. Illness soon appeared, and 
their sturdy boatmen and carriers were not exempt from the general run of 
misfortune. One of the young Jeaders succumbed to his malady, another, seriously 
stricken with appendicitis, was transported at the risk of his life back to civilisa- 
tion, and Schulz-Kampfhenkel himself was left to carry on. Alone, and with 
insufficient equipment, he carried out the original plans. He reached the head- 
quarters of the Jary and there completed the collections and anthropological 
data. The book is illustrated with many excellent photographs, and contains 
much that is interesting about the fauna of these regions. 


TWELVE IRIsH ArTIsTS. Dublin: Victor Waddington Publications. 113 -+- 123” 
Price: Bound Book 25s.; Portfolio, 21s. 


We heartily congratulate Mr. Waddington on his courage and enterprise in 
publishing a work such as this, in a time when the very life of everything artistic 
is threatened in Ireland, as in most of the western world. 

In his interesting foreword Dr. Thomas Bodkin admirably states the object 
of the book. ‘“‘ Twelve Irish Artists,’’ he writes, “ offers fine material for a judg- 
ment on the style and merits of the modern school of Irish pictorial art,’’ for in 
this most reasonably priced volume we are given twelve finely reproduced coloured 
examples of paintings by J. Humbert Craig, R.H.A., William Conor, R.O.I., 
A.R.H.A., Grace Henry, Paul Henry, Sean Keating, R.H.A., Harry Kernoff, 
R.H.A., Charles Lamb, R.H.A., Maurice MacGonigal, R.H.A., Frank McKelvey, 
pee Dermod O’Brien, P.R.H.A., Sean O’Sullivan, R.H.A., and Leo Whelan, 

HAS 

The book is printed at the Sign of the Three Candles, Dublin, and is in every 
way worthy of the work of that distinguished firm. We sincerely hope that this 
work will meet with the appreciation which it so richly deserves, for, to quote 
again from Dr. Bodkin, ‘‘ The painter cannot live upon an exclusive diet of 
praise ; and the good citizen should strive to make his country one in which the 
painter can proudly take his rightful place among the people’s leaders,’’ and 
again, ‘In Ireland the amount of money spent on transient amusement is out 
of all proportion to that spent on art, which is, after all, a necessity.” . . . ‘“ The 
nation that neglects to display through the minds and hands of her artists, the 
emotions, the ideals and the aspirations that animate its people is unworthy of 
its name.” 


ERRATUM: Page 58. The title of the Bibliographical Notes should read 
‘ Bibliography. of James Campbell.” 
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